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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 








HE wildlife couple portrayed on this month’s cover needs no introduction 
to Pennsylvanians. Probably no other wild creature is as well known nor 
has been more discussed and “cussed” than the whitetailed deer. When the 
doctor, steel worker, coal miner or merchant leaves a sign on his door stating 
he has gone huntin’, chances are he will be absent from his daily tasks for 
a week or more, trying to locate a big, healthy specimen of the Common- 
wealth’s only legal antlered game animal. 

Deer are big business. No other form of outdoor sport has ever assumed 
the economic considerations which must be given this single species of wild 
animal. In almost every corner of the business world, the impact of Penn- 
sylvania’s deer herd has reached gigantic proportions. 

But aside from economic values, deer are most important because of the 
recreation they afford. Although properly prepared venison is a real treat, 
the basis for considering every aspect of this big game animal must rest on 
the pure sport and pleasure it brings to so many. It is only common sense 
that every effort is being made to maintain the largest possible deer popula- 
tion consistent with human needs and the health and vigor of individual 
deer. Within recent years, hunting seasons, rules and regulations have all 
been designed to merely harvest the annual surplus of deer in Pennsylvania, 
not to reduce the herd. 

Che whitetail is essentially a dweller in a diversified habitat. They are 
neither creatures of the deep forest nor of the open grasslands. Thus the 
hand of man invariably controls their destiny. When that hand swings the 
axe, creating forest openings and seedling or sprout growth woodlands, deer 
populations tend to skyrocket. Where little lumbering takes place, and pole 
Stage timber becomes the rule, the deer decrease in numbers. 

The pair of whitetails shown on the cover wear typical wintercoats in 
December, more gray and coarser than the reddish summer pelage. As most 
deer hunters can readily testify, a startled deer has surprising speed, some 
having been clocked at 30 miles per hour. They can leap over eight foot 
high obstacles with amazing ease and can cover as much as 30 feet in one 
horizontal jump. 

Next December Pennsylvania’s white-tailed deer, the “noblest game animal 
of them all,” will again represent the ultimate in natural beauty and _ the 
greatest challenge in outdoor sport. 
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Editorial . . . 


To Greater Gift 


_ A season so highly commercialized that its original mean- 

ing sometimes becomes lost, there is one gift which we can 
give in truth and spirit. It symbolizes the meaning of Christmas 
yet costs nothing. This gift must come from the heart and can 
never be found in any merchandise mart. Yet its value is price- 
less and its effect far-reaching. 


Appreciation for the natural world in which we live best ex- 
presses the message of which Christmas has served as a reminder 
for nearly two thousand years. In the broadest sense of the word, 
appreciation for things and objects and ideals which are not 
man-made is the basis upon which the whole Christian concept 
is founded. Only those things which we appreciate do we seek 
to protect, preserve and perpetuate. There can be no conserva: 
tion without this basic appreciation nor can there be peace on 
earth, good will towards men without a realization of the laws 
of nature. 


At Christmas time, those who instill in others a sense of ap- 
preciation for our soils, waters, forests and wildlife have made 
an important and lasting gift. The sportsman who takes time 
to teach his children and friends that there is beauty in the 
Hight of a bird, magic in a snow-laden hemlock, glory in the 
growth of a seedling, and music in a crystal clean mountain 
brook—he who has taught these things has helped change the 
course of human destiny. 


For along with appreciation must come understanding. If all 
could understand the world about them—its biologic mysteries 
and ecological complexities—then, and then only, would men 
become adjusted to their environment and to themselves. Those 
who understand why a given acre of land can yield only one 
grouse or five cords of pulpwood or forty bushels of corn can 
then understand why people and nations must live within the 
limitations imposed by their supplies of natural resources. 


Now, when giving is an integral element in the celebration 
of a Savior’s birth, there is an opportunity for giving that can 
be more satisfying, more helpful than any material gift you 
have ever made. Give of your appreciation for the out-of-doors, 
give of your understanding of conservation, and give of the love 
you have for good sportsmanship, nature and wildlife. 


There is no greater gift! 








6¢7Q UCK fever” is a malady that 

may be much more serious 
than the facetious references made 
to it would indicate. 

A close study of this affliction, com- 
mon to the big-game hunting fra- 
ternity, produces implications that an 
attack of buck fever may on occasion 
have fatal consequences. Further, 
there is convincing evidence that the 
fever has physical origin in action of 
the adrenalin glands. 

To the uninitiated, the name itself 
might seem to indicate that the only 
victims of this infirmity are those 
who seek the dollar with a heated 
passion. However, every deer hunter 
knows that it is a not uncommon 
condition caused by the sudden ap- 
pearance ol game, frequently for the 
first time, in front of a novice 
Nimrod. 

The “fever” manifests itself in an 
amazing varicty of ways all of 
them producing in the hunter a re- 





action completely contrary to what 
might be considered normal. 

He may simply stare at his quarry 
without a quiver, completely forget- 
ting his gun until it is too late. At 
which time, he suddenly goes to 
pieces. Or, he may portray a nervous 
wreck .in high gear simply at the ap- 
proach of game. If he shoots at all, 
his shots may go anywhere but in the 
right direction. Or, as some reports 
indicate he may work the mechanism 
of the gun without actually firing a 
shot. In extreme cases, hunters have 
been known to abuse their laundry. 

At times, the fever does not hit 
until after the quarry is down. I know 
of one actual case in which the young 
fellow with whom I was hunting ran 
nearly three miles before the attack 
came on. He had killed a buck that 
distance from town, and since we 
had walked to our hunting ground, 
it was necessary to retrace the dis- 
tance to obtain a car. He burst into 
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his home like a wild man, and for 
several minutes all his family could 
get out of him was, “I gotta buck! 
I gotta buck!” 


Another fellow confessed that he 
had shot his first slug into the ground 
when a running deer approached. He 
was evasive about the other two shots, 
but the circumstances indicated that 
they were no better placed than the 
first. He was shooting a single-bar- 
reled shotgun, and the deer was in 
the open at close range on at least 
the first two shots. 


Sometimes the presence of other 
hunters tends to inhibit the victim 
of buck fever, and his excitement is 
better contained. This in no way 
helps his shooting, however. For in- 
stance, I know a fellow who will 
swear that another man in his hunt- 
ing party faithfully ejected a cart- 
ridge each time his companion shot 
at a deer without actually pulling the 
trigger once himself. 


Excitement is the essential sub- 
stance in the sport of hunting. Even 
the most experienced hunters will ad- 
mit to a share of it each time they at- 
tempt a kill. Those who deny it are 
either lying or they are admitting 
that they have lost sight of the sport. 


A feeling of butterflies in the 
stomach or the desire to sit down 
and rest after shooting at game is not 
uncommon among those who have 
hunted many years and have made 
many kills. 


Those hunting for the first time 
may be affected strangely even by the 
appearance of small game. Ex- 
perienced deer hunters, on the other 
hand, may have a reoccurrence when 
they see their first bear, goat, wolf, 
fox, etc. But, the condition is usually 
associated with deer hunting. And, 
“buck fever’ is the name applied to 
any sudden departure from normal 
reactions at the sight of game. 


It is my belief, backed up by com- 
petent medical opinion, that, al- 
though buck fever as we know it is 


certainly not a disease, it is a condi- 
tion directly attributable to over- 
activation of the adrenal glands. 


Although my personal medical 
education has been confined to an oc- 
casional trip to the doctor’s office, I 
have done considerable research on 
this particular subject and have 
sought the opinion of qualified physi- 
cians. 

Though having had more than just 
a passing interest in buck fever as a 
result of a vigorous curiousity and 
many years of hunting, it wasn’t 
until I read an interesting essay on 
the action of the adrenal glands that 
I began to associate the two. This is 
an attempt to prove an opinion 
which, at the least, might sound a 
warning that buck fever can and very 
likely does at times have serious con- 
sequences. Although it may have its 
amusing aspects, it is definitely a 
dangerous condition and should be 
regarded as such. 


Probably many who read this have 
had the experience of facing an ex- 
tremely hazardous situation with ut- 
most calm only to have a delayed 
nervous reaction of alarming propor- 
tions a few minutes later. It is a 
medical fact that in moments of sud- 
den excitement or spontaneous dan- 
ger our adrenal glands can provide 
us with the ability to demonstrate 
super-human powers. 

Effects of this physical reaction are 
seen in the range from a simple blush 
to feats of almost unbelievable 
strength . . . a mother protecting 
her child, a badly wounded soldier 
moving ahead unaware that he is 
hurt, a man lifting machinery from 
a companion who has been pinned 
by it. 

The important factor to note is 
that each case of great stress is usually 
accompanied by a violent physical 
action. In this way the adrenalin is 
used as intended, and usually the 
only reaction is a normal physical 
letdown from the exertion expended. 
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“Those hunting for the first time may be 
affected strangely even by the appearance 
of small game,” 


Those on their first hunt have 
likely planned many months for the 
day. They have built up within 
themselves a great mental anticipa- 
tion and store of nervious energy. 
With this reservoir filled to bursting, 
the sudden realization as game pre- 
sents itself may be the opening of a 
flood gate that releases the pressure 
too fast. 


Both the physical and mental re- 
action produced at times causes the 
victim to have a sudden lapse of nor- 
mal reasoning and a violent physical 
stimulation. 

Normally, this physical stimula- 
tion would be absorbed in the act of 
doing something. But the mere rais- 
ing of a gun and touching a trigger 
is not enough. As a result, there is a 
shock to the nervous system and the 
victim is seized with a first class case 
of buck fever. 

A person who is normally excitable 
may not be responsible for his actions 
in the next few seconds. 

In an attempt to pin this condition 
down to action of the adrenal glands, 


we must refer to professional medical 
opinion and research. 

The suprarenal glands, or adrenal 
bodies, are two small objects in the 
shape of a cocked hat located one 
above the upper end of each kidney. 
From these glands comes adrenalin 
or epinephrine. There is some con- 
flict of opinion on the function of 
adrenalin under normal conditions, 
but there seems no doubt of the posi- 
tive effects when the body receives 
an abnormal supply. 

This supply is increased in propor- 
tion to the amount of emotional dis- 
turbance. Any strong excitement, 
fear, anger, physical pain or intense 
emotion will start the chemical mov- 
ing, and things happen. 

The blood pressure rises as the 
heart goes into over-drive to send 
more fuel and oxygen to the muscles. 
Air passages in the lungs dilate to 
permit easier breathing so that more 
oxygen can be delivered elsewhere by 
the blood. In the skin areas and the 
abdominal region, the blood vessels 
contract so that more blood can go 
to the muscles and other areas where 
it is needed. Digestion stops com- 
pletely. Pupils of the eyes dilate; 
stomach and intestinal muscles are 
weakened. 

Although effects of an induced dis- 
charge of adrenalin into the blood 
stream may be of only a few seconds 
duration, it is evident from the above 
that there is hell to pay while it 
lasts. 

If you suddenly hear movement in 
the brush when you are on a deer 
stand, and your old heart begins to 
beat against your ribs until you fear 
the deer can hear it, you’ve just been 
adrenalinized, brother! The same 
thing happens when a grouse flushed 
from under your feet or a ringneck 
goes catapulting from under a blade 
of grass behind you. 

Is it a strange thing, then, that a 
greenhorn on his first hunt some- 
times goes haywire when he comes 
face to face with his quarry after 
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possibly years of dreaming about it! 

You have all heard of tyro hunters, 
too, who nonchalantly knock off a 
buck without even breathing hard. 
But, if you look further into these 
cases, you will likely discover that 
they hadn’t the slightest idea what it 
was all about. Hence no special ex- 
citement; no stored up anticipation; 
no great thrill; and . no sport. 


Let’s apply the conditions just 
described when the adrenalin glands 
go to work. What about this fellow 
who has buck fever, and has it bad? 


His blood pressure goes up; he’s 
breathing so hard that his chest feels 
like it’s wrapped with rubber bands; 
his stomach does a flipflop and his 
eyes bug, letting in more light then 
they need. Now it is time for him 
to fire! 

Is it any wonder that he is as apt 
to shoot up vast areas of the land- 
scape where the deer is not rather 
than at the right target . . . just six 
hairs back of where the front leg 
joins the body? No, it isn’t. 

This man is potentially dangerous 
at the moment. 

Not only is he under extreme emo- 
tional and inward physical distress, 
there is some likelihood that his 
vision is impaired in the more violent 
cases. His bullets may not hit within 
yards of where they are intended to 
hit. The longer he is aware of his 
approaching target, the more chance 
there is that the effects of adrenalin 
will be apparent when he is ready to 
shoot. 

And, what will be so important to 
him later, he may be missing the 
chance of a lifetime to kill his game. 
There are plenty of hunters who 
have sought big game for over 20 
years without ever scoring a kill. 

However, the letdown that he will 
feel after having muffed his chance 
will not be all mental. Adrenalin 
again. 

That sick feeling in the stomach is 
a physical reaction. The more intense 
the excitement, the longer it will 


take to wear off. There has been a 
severe shock to the nervous system, 
possibly one equal to that which 
might be brought on by hard physical 
combat or a sudden brush with 
death. And all our fever victim did 
was to fire a few shots from his gun. 

The involuntary nervous system, 
which controls the action of the ad- 
renals, makes no differentiation be- 
tween preparation for a hand-to-hand 
battle with a Kodiak bear and a 
severe case of buck fever. It reacts ac- 
cording to the intensity of the signal 
transmitted from the brain. Strength 
of the signal will be in direct propor- 
tion to the strength of the excitement 
the individual feels . not to the 
actual task to be undertaken. 

If you have accepted what you 
have read so far, what is there that 
we can do to alleviate the attacks of 
buck fever which are likely to come 
upon our friends? Certainly we don’t 
want to rob them of their fair share 
of excitement when they go hunting. 
Remember, that excitement is all 
there is to the sport of hunting. 
Beauties of nature and competition 


“At times the fever does not hit until 
after the quarry is down.” 
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with your fellow man can be found 
with considerably less exertion on a 
leisurely hike and on the skeet range. 

I sincerely believe that we can help 
the situation substantially through 
simple education. Those who have 
experience should tell the new 
hunter more what to expect when he 
goes into the woods for the first time. 


earns his big chance, then blows up 
with a severe attack of buck fever! 
The simplest way in which to get 
the idea across is to take your student 
mentally to the rifle range. Emphasize 
that an animal is a big target, but 
that the actual killing area is only in 
the ten ring. Warn him against ran- 
dom shots that might cripple an ani- 








mal or kill a hidden hunter. Make 
him understand that hunting is a 
sport in which anything but a clean 
kill penalizes him in the eyes of other 
hunters. You might even call his at- 
tention to his adrenalin glands. 
Then, if he still has buck fever, let 
him have it after he has made his kill 
when he can enjoy it. 


The End 


We concentrate too much on tell- 
ing him just where and how he 
should hold his sights when he should 
have already proved that he knows 
that much on the practice range. Or, 
we go into long harangues on how to 
exercise stealth, watch the wind direc- 
tion, interpret animal signs, read a 
compass, ad infinitum. 

He follows our teachings faithfully, 





MATERIALS POLICY COMMISSION REPORTS RELEASED 


To all persons interested in conservation, among whom are millions oi 
the outdoor fraternity, the five-volume report of the President’s Materials 
Resources Commission makes thought-provoking reading, according to the 


Wildlife Management Institute. In a bulletin from Washington the In- 
stitute explains: 


“The objective of the Commission was to determine whether or not the 
United States has a sufficient amount of natural resources to sustain its 
high degree of civilization during the uncertain years of the future. The 
United States of 1975, the Commission says, will have a population of 193 
million people to feed, house, and clothe. Will we have sulliclens iron, oil, 
water, soil, timber, to meet the needs of the future? 


“The answers are both sobering and encouraging depending upon the 
point of view of the individual reader. For timber production the im- 
mediate future is not bright since there will be a decrease in marketable 
sawtimber corresponding with an increasing demand, although some time 
after 1975 production again will overtake consumption. The demand for 
industrial water is expected to increase by as much as 170 per cent in the 
next 25 years. The outlook for agricultural produce is more encouraging 
since the Commission believes that the needs of 1975 can be met by im- 
proved use of lands now in cultivation without substantial addition of new 
lands. There must, however, be a much wider acceptance of soil conserva- 
tion and approved cultural practices.” 


Concern about natural resources does not lie with agriculturists, industrial- 
ists and lumbermen alone. Recognizing that soil and water use determine 
game and fish abundance or scarcity, these matters are of extreme importance, 
also, to Americans who hunt and fish. 
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By Frank Floss 


IKE most outdoorsmen, Don 

Allen had a companion who 
shared his love of God’s-Great-Out- 
doors. He and Old Fellow knew the 
beauty and comfort of a tent pitched 
among the green hemlocks on the 
shore of a placid mountain lake, the 
spine tingling chill that accompanied 
the raucous call of the bittern as it 
moved through the swamp reeds at 
twilight. They knew the spellbinding 
thrill of seeing a wild turkey take off 
in flight and a thousand other out- 
door sights too numerous to mention. 

Naturally though, as in the case of 
most outdoorsmen, they were only 
companions of the outdoors. They 
never set foot in each other’s home, 
met for a cracker-barrel discussion 
down at the village store, or even be- 
longed to the same sportsmen’s club. 
Their social lives were as far apart as 
the north and south poles. But when 
the urge to be outdoors came over 
Don, he as naturally as breathing 
would seek Old Fellow’s company. 


However, on their varied and 
numerous trips afield they were a 
silent pair; seldom if ever was a word 
spoken between them. Each under- 
stood that most of the enjoyment of 
being outdoors came from keeping 
the golden serenity of the woods un- 
broken. The sight of a big antlered 
white-tail deer outlined against a red 
evening sun, atop a mountain ridge, 
was never greeted with startled 
ejaculations or superfluous words of 
praise. Instead such a sight was made 
reverent by golden silence, as they 


stood as motionless as two statues, 
awed by the beauty of God’s handi- 
work. 


Old Fellow and Don never missed 
much of what went on _ outdoors. 
They were out when Dame Nature 
plucked the snowflakes from _ the 
clouds and laid them one upon an- 
other in a glistening sheen over the 
bleak hills and vales. In early fall 
they admired the results of Jack 
Frost’s thousand hued brush. When 
he painted every tree and bush a 
different color, the valleys and moun- 
tainsides looked like they were 
covered with giant gumdrops scat- 
tered in wild abandon. 


They sat too, among the wild cat- 
tails in a sheltered cove off the bay of 
a lake. As the cold north wind sent 
ominous dark clouds scudding before 
it, they listened with pleasure to the 
whistling wings of low flying ducks 
zooming in over their heads, heading 
for food that grew in the sheltered 
waters. 


Sometimes too, in early spring just 
to be close to nature, they would 
head for Don’s cabin in the moun- 
tains. And there, oft times, in the wee 
hours of the morning Old Fellow 
would awaken Don with a slight 
nudge, to hear the gobble of a strut- 
ting turkey tom or the reverberating 
hollow boom of a drumming fuffed 
grouse, as they advertised their eligi- 
bility as mates. 
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So you see they were true com- 
panions of the outdoors. They shared 
the same camp fires, the same food, 
and even the chills of waiting in a 
cold wind swept goose blind hoping 
for a honker to spot their decoys and 
head their way. 

Old Fellow was a wizard at woods- 
lore. He seemed to know all nature’s 
secrets and found delight in reveal- 
ing them to Don. He showed Don 
where the squirrel nested in a bunch 
of leaves during the summer and 
where it dug its winter nuts. He 
pointed out the jackpines where the 
deer bedded down to avoid the drift- 
ing snow, the hemlocks where the 
ruffed grouse hid from prying eyes. 
And the bubbling sweet water spring 
hidden amoung the green moss 
covered rocks. 

Yes, Old Fellow had a master’s 
degree in woodslore, but the most 
amazing thing about him was that he 
taught Don the lore of the outdoors 
without uttering a single word. But 
then he needed no words, for he had 
a sign language all his own. Of 
course, only Don understood it, but 
the way he walked, the way he stood, 
the way he looked, all had a signif- 
icant meaning. 

Believe me, Old Fellow shall never 
be forgotten. Yest I knew him too, I 
have often hunted with him and Don. 
And as I sat with Don before the 
flaming logs of his cabin fireplace, I 
listened sadly to his words as he told 
of Old Fellow’s last day outdoors. 


“It happened the day we were 
hunting ruffed grouse in that green 
maze of hemlocks up on White Moun- 
tain. All day the going had been 
rough and with the dense underbrush 
tearing at us, the grouse not lying 
well and no birds to our credit, we 
were a tired pair at noon when we 
stopped for lunch. 

But, nevertheless, as soon as lunch 
was over, he wanted to get going 
again. I though was of a different 
mind; I was ready to give up and 
go home. Hard ‘luck, as you know, 


never dampened his spirits and as 
usual his inexhaustible enthusiasm 
stilled my protests and I followed as 
he headed for the ridge above us. 
There lady luck smiled on us and 
in a matter of minutes we bagged 
two ruffs in quick succession. 

Then it happened. He was down 
mountain to my left, screened from 
my view by the denseness of the 
underbrush and hemlock trees, when 
the sharp crack of a high-powered 
rifle rocked the mountain stillness 
and I heard his muted cry of pain. 
For one terrible confused moment I 
stood frozen in my tracks, numbed 
into immobility by the stark realiza- 
tion that someone had shot him. 
Then hoping to aid him I rushed 
blindly through the low hanging 
boughs and underbrush unmindful 
of their stinging slaps and tearing 
scratches. But, fast as I was, I wasn’t 
quick enough. When I arrived at the 
spot where he was laying and knelt 
at his blood stained side, I saw that 
he was beyond human help. 

How long I knelt there at his side, 
I don’t know. I was only conscious 
of the fact that I had lost one of the 
finest companions a man ever had. 
And when my grief had abated some- 
what I started out looking for the 
one who had done the shooting. But 
though I combed the mountainside 
for hours, I couldn’t find a trace of 
his assailant. Whoever fired the fatal 
shot apparently knew what they had 
done and ran away like a rat, instead 


-of staying and trying to aid him like 


a man.” 

Yes, as is usually the case, through 
someone’s carelessness Don lost a 
faithful companion of the outdoors. 
And now as he walks the woodland 
trails alone his only consolation is 
the fact that such careless shooters 
never escape punishment, for ere 
time runs out, the wheels of justice 
will balance the scales and bring just 
retribution to the one who destroyed 
this man’s best friend—his dog! 


. The End 
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_ hours. following trails, learning the habits and loca- 


he Tracking 
Se Udo 


By Clyde L. Allison 





Outdoor Photographers League. Photos by Author 


Nooo greatest thrill is the thrill of discovery 
~and it’s yours for the asking! No admission 
charge. No equipment needed. Not even a license 
required. You need not travel far, either, for the 
closest woodlot or small stream with wooded banks 
ill. do. You will find an abundance of wildlife living 
in traffic sound of our largest cities. 
A clear, calm day after a light snow will provide 
plenty gif@rails. However, don’t be content to merely 
identify™ a track, but follow it for some distance. 
Notice * the in pace as shown by the dis- 
tance betwe bs or steps. Try to determine the 
reason, Othe y tracks may help. Perhaps this 
furry friend of ours jwas a hunter—or the hunted! 
Food habits, droppi dens all tell an intriguing 
story. Traits which “apparent reason but are 
peculiar to certain anin#@ls may be discovered. 

The sportsman who is a hunter can spend time 
during the off-season learning more of the game of 
his choice. The successful trapper has spent many 






tions of the furbearers he hopes to trap. He considers 
this a pleasant and important part of his work. 
There is, perhaps, no better way to introduce a 
youngster to nature than on a walk in search of snow 
trails. Young and old will find that nature reveals 
many of her secrets in wi are difficult, if not 
impossible, to solve at any } 
Revealed here are the 
miliar to most Pennsylvania 
can you identify? 
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Page 12: More people can _ probably 
identify this animal by scent than by his 
tracks. The skunk leaves what seems an aim- 
less wandering trail, at times digging small 
holes. Left: Here a mink has traveled in 
search for food. The round track is 
similar to a weasel’s but larger; tail mark 


may or may not show. Above: Draggirg 
hoofs in deep snow help distinguish deer 
tracks. Below: A red fox stopped here to 
investigate some odor; decided to dig a little. 
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By John H. Day 


LEANED against the furrowed 

bole of an aged black oak and 
listened to the symphony in the mas- 
sive tree tops all about. It was a 
muted, adagio movement, the Con- 
ductor using the merest breath of a 
late-Fall breeze to obtain His effects. 
But the underlying theme was plainly 
winter, accented by the nipping cold, 
which drove my gloved hands to 
cover in my pockets. 

I stood in the midst of one of the 
few stands of oak timber in this 
neighborhood which have escaped 
the falling axe. The pitifully few 
acres which comprise this hillside 
tract have been pastured clear of 
undergrowth. The result is a mag- 
nificent park-like area, where rugged 
giants of white and black oaks stand 
in majesty—true kings of the forest. 

There was an air of hushed quiet, 
of simple dignity, in the grove. As I 
watched those massive limbs reaching 
outward and upward to the light, I 
could readily understand the an- 
cestral tree worship of our Anglo- 
Saxon forebears. Bemused by these 
errant thoughts, I would not have 
been too much surprised to see a 
band of Druids marching in for 
ritualistic observance of their most 
solemn rites, which were always held 
in the sacred shade of their oak 


groves. 
A few traces of the first snowfall 
still lay about on the ground, but 












the general teeling of the forest floor 
was one of warmth. It appeared as 
though each mighty oak had wrapped 
its feet in a warm blanket of leaves. 
Woodsman believe that oaks draw 
lightning, and the opinion’ was 
clearly supported by the many scarred 
trees on the hillside. Here and there 
a broken snag had lodged high in the 
limb formation, posing danger to the 
chance pedestrian below. 


Many of the trees in this grove 
were more than four feet in diameter. 
I paced a windfall and found that 
this white oak had been over one 
hundred feet from root cap to top- 
most branches. The ancients could 
have made a magnificent Yule log 
from a section of this windfallen oak. 
There were few acorns about, in- 
dicating either a poor crop of nuts 
or a good crop of squirrels, although 
I saw none of the latter. 

The grove appeared almost evenly 
divided between white and_ black 
oaks. White oaks ripen and cast their 
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fruits each fall, while the black oaks 
take two years to ripen their acorns. 
Any tree which shows half-formed 
acorns on its terminal twigs in winter 
is therefore never one of the white 
oak side of the family, a good point 
to remember in making cold weather 
identification. 

I hope to be in the vicinity of the 
big oaks some day this winter when 
the Conductor is leading the sym- 
phony through a maestoso movement. 
There must surely be magnificent 
music in the grove when the wailing, 
sighing blasts come down out of the 
north to moan through sky-seeking 
branches. 

The powder snow lay deep and 
cold across the face of my home val- 
ley. Unmarred by passage of man or 
beast, the clean white page awaited 
the imprinting of the latest news, 
largely a chronicle of the nocturnal 
doings in the neighborhood. For the 
past night or two this newspaper of 
the snow had been in the “make- 
ready” stage, waiting until hunger 
drove the wild folk from cover. The 
numbing zero weather had continued 
with monotonous regularity, but 
finally there came a night of activity 
in the valley thickets and the first 
edition went to press. 


A house cat on the prowl had come 
down into the valley to try his luck 
among the tussocks where the 
meadow mice reside. Straight down 
over the steep bank came his clear- 
cut trail, to reconnoiter a brush pile 
or two and then quarter across the 
mousing grounds. Luck had _ been 
against him, although his trail 
showed that he had covered the area 
thoroughly. After traversing a short 
section of the bottomlands he headed 
back to his farm house home, his 
trail leading straight up over the 
bank to the highway. 

A fox, probably a large red male, 
had made use of the highway built 
along the edge of the creek by con- 
tractor J. Frost. The inch or so of 
snow which covered this icy turnpike 


related clearly his journey close in 
against the overhanging bank, with 
an eye out for whatever might pop 
up in the way of dinner. Here and 
there along the way his heavy brush 
had left a tell-tale mark in the snow, 
identifying the traveler beyond doubt. 
He left the ice where a feeder stream 
comes in through a ditch-like defile, 
and followed this small stream across 
the valley to other hunting grounds. 


The hunting season has apparently 
decimated the pheasant population 
of this valley. I have noticed very 
few of these birds during the past few 
weeks and the snow record bears out 
my suspicions. The tracks of a feed- 
ing bird covered a brushy area near 
where the fox had left the creek, and 
I saw where another had run across 
a bit of open pasture. Usually this 
whole valley is interlaced with the 
snow recordings of the doings of 
these birds. 


A lone dog, apparently a big one, 
had loped about aimlessly, covering 
an immense amount of territory for 
no reason whatever that I could 
decipher from his story in the snow. 
Here and there along the way he had 
lain down for a rest, and then had 
continued on an erratic course which 
finally left the valley in the direction 
of the neighboring town. Why he 
should have been parading around 
out there all alone in the arctic night 
is beyond me. 

Most of the rabbits were still sit- 
ting out the cold spell, but here and 
there the snow story indicated where 
a cotton-tail had snooped around, in 
his own back yard, picking up a 
little bark salad. There were no rab- 
bit tracks in the pasture lots. There 
are few squirrels in this valley, but 
one venerable gray squirrel shows up 
occasionally. During the night this 
fellow had come across the creek, us- 
ing a sycamore and a bank-side water 
elm for his bridge. He pounced 
around in a hawthorn thicket and 
then apparently went back across the 
stream. 
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In one of the pasture lots, where 
the Indian mallow seed cups hang 
full above the snow blanket, a field 
mouse had enjoyed a rollicking good 
time during the night. Here he had 
scampered across the top snow for 
some 20 feet, then had driven a 
tunnel for several yards just beneath 
the surface. He had tipped over 
several of the mallow cups, spilling 
the seed out on his snowy tablecloth. 
Over an area several square rods in 
extent this mouse had operated, ap- 
parently in high good humor. 


In a thicket further down the val- 
ley, a cousin to this pasture mouse 
had narrowly escaped a tragic death 
during the night. He had come out 
onto the top snow near the base of 
a dead snag and had been proceeding 
along the hillside, minding his own 
business, when a screech owl sud- 
denly stooped for him out of the 
darkness. Some _ sixth sense had 
warned him of the attack. The snow 
story told graphically of his quick 
dive beneath the surface to safety. 
Imprinted over the spot where the 
mouse had dived, were the clear 
tracings of the wide-spread wings of 
the owl, who had struck and missed. 

A night or two of warmer weather 
will bring out more night writers to 
contribute to the snow story in this 


valley. I am anxious to read the tales 
the raccoon and the skunk and the 
muskrat will spin when they get in 
story-telling mood. 

The mercury recorded an even 
zero when I first sampled the Decem- 
ber morning. The sun had long since 
left his frosty bed and was flooding 
the wintry countryside with a dazzl- 
ing glare of light. In an hour or so 
the recording stood at ten degrees, 
and remained in that neighborhood 
throughout the day. A brisk breeze 
blew out of the North in intermit- 
tent spurts, chasing long trains of 
frosty lace across the ridges and stir- 
ring up little whirlpools of gleaming 
ice particles in the sheltered spots. 
Here and there the fence rows re- 
vealed a post or two still wearing its 
white dunce cap from the first snow- 
fall. 

Across the valley the frost artisan 
had used as his medium the dripping 
thaw in the rock ledges. Working in 
ice derived from this source he had 
contrived a sort of palisades mural of 
dazzling beauty. The sun seemed to 
find this display an irresistible at- 
traction. Time and again he would 
send back his searching rays for an- 
other look, at each visit disclosing 
new facets of gorgeous color. 


The thickets edging an abandoned 
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field revealed several nests which had 
been well concealed during full 
foliage. I know of nothing which 
seems colder than an empty bird’s 
nest during a snow storm. Each of 
these was filled to overflowing with 
an icy package—a far cry from the 
warm clutch of eggs which had been 
brooded there not too long ago. 

The combination of hard freezing 
and gusty breezes had spread a ban- 
quet table for the seed eaters. I passed 
through an abandoned piece of bot- 
tom meadow, now rank with tall 
weed growth. The snow was covered 
everywhere by a peppering of the 
seeds of vervain, teazek, bull thistle, 
fleabane, yarrow and others. At one 
place a station of Indian mallow had 
furnished the menu, and a patch of 
Jimson weed had been host at an- 
other spot. The Provider takes care 
of His own. 

The creek rode its way through the 
valley with noisy disregard of the 
quiet afternoon. The December creek 
is a mysterious creature, sending 
strange black-looking water against 
the riffle hurdles and stirring up a 
suacy froth at every opportunity. 
Along the eddies a skim of shoal ice 
was slowly establishing a_ bridge- 
head from which to extend its con- 
trol in ever widening arcs. A floating 
bottle had drifted into one of these 
eddies and had been locked in com- 
pletely. 

Although the shortest day of the 
year marks the official advent of win- 
ter, presaging cold, dark and miser- 
able times ahead, the countryman 
sees this day of the winter solstice as 
the actual start of the new year. On 
this day the sun “‘stands still” as the 
inclination of the earth’s axis leans 
to its farthest point out and away 
from Old Sol before careening slowly 
but surely back to more direct and 
warming relationship with the life- 
giving rays. In effect, this is the mid- 
night of the year, and even though 
the cold begins to strengthen as the 
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days begin to lengthen, the country- 
man knows that the corner has been 
turned and that ere long the dismal 
midnight will have given way to the 
rosy promise of another dawning 
spring. 

Always during the Christmas sea- 
son the countryman finds his gaze 
drawn upward. Upward during the 
night hours, when the majestic 
spectacle of the glory of the Lord 
shines round about him in. star- 
studded pageantry. Matchless indeed 
is this stupendous backdrop for the 
annual reenactment of the Nativity. 


The countryman roams the busy 
thoroughfares, noting on every hand 
the tawdry street decorations and the 
yuletide gewgaws in the garish store 
windows. Santa is everywhere, on the 
corners, in the toylands, his familiar 
features radiating good cheer and 
easy spending. The countryman 
ponders whose birthday is being cele- 
brated—Santa’s, the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s or that of the Prince of Peace. 

But in the open—free of the blind- 
ing glare of the city’s lights, he gazes 
humbly on the eternal spectacle blaz- 
ing in timeless radiance across the 
skies and knows again the verities of 
a way of life which has seen 19 cen- 
turies come and go. For a true Christ- 
mas experience good for the soul, the 
countryman recommends a , few 
moments alone beneath the glowing 
canopy of the December night skies. 


. The End 
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Governor John S. Fine, in his of- 
fice at the state capital, Harrisburg, 
accepted a singular honor in behalf 
of Pennsylvania on October 27, 1953. 
There, the magazine Outdoor Life, 
presented a conservation award to 
the Keystone State for its highly ef- 
fective wild turkey management and 
conservation program. 

The publisher of the magazine 
Godfrey Hammond, the editor, Wil- 
liam Rae and eastern field editor 


Arthur Grahame were there along 
with the president of the Game Com- 
mission, John C. Herman, the execu- 
tive director, Logan J. Bennett, and 
other officials of the Commission. 
The press, radio and television were 
well represented at the ceremony. 
Publisher Hammond presented the 
award to Governor Fine. The Gov- 
ernor then presented it to John C, 
Herman, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission in recog- 


Governor John S. Fine is shown here presenting the “Outdoor Life” Conservation Awards. 
Left to right: Game Protector Orrie Smith, Editor William Rae, Commission President 
John Herman, Governor Fine, Publisher Godfrey Hammond, Dr. Bennett, Wildlife Research 
Chief Roger Latham, and Leon Keiser, Wild Turkey Farm Superintendent. 

















The wild turkey, symbol of success. Pennsylvania now provides the finest wild turkey 
hunting in the East. Nearly 10,000 were bagged by lucky nimrods in 1952 while early re- 


ports on the recent season indicated equal success. 


nition of the Commission’s turkey 
restoration program. 

Following the presentation pub- 
lisher Hammond said: “To restore 
and restock this noble bird as widely 
and successfully as has been done by 
Pennsylvania’s Game Commission is 


well worthy of the award Outdoor 


Life plaque for outstanding conser- 
vation work. 

“If every individual American and 
every industry would strive for the 
objectives set forth in the Conserva- 
tion Pledge, America would again be- 
come truly rich in its natural re- 
sources. Next to the spiritual content 
and the guaranteed freedoms in the 
Constitution, we believe the thirty 
words in the Conservation Pledge 
are as important as any thirty words 
in that great document.” 

The Conservation Pledge is: I give 
my pledge as an American to save 





and faithfully to defend from waste 
the natural resources of my country— 
its soil and minerals, its forests, 
waters and wildlife. 

Outdoor Life also made a cash 
award of $100 to Game Protector 
Orrie Smith, Amaranth, Bedford 
County. He is the man most credited 
with the original idea of develop- 
ing a wilder strain of turkeys by 
placing hens in uncovered mountain 
country enclosures into which wild 
toms could fly to mate with them. 

Pennsylvania’s trophy was the 24th 
of the series and the first to be pre- 
sented to a state game commission. 


The history of the development of 
this conservation award is of interest. 
In 1946, the editor of Outdoor Life, 
saw the need to dramatize: conserva- 
tion. He instituted a nation-wide 
competition to create a conservation 
pledge which would bring home to 
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every citizen the vital necessity of 
safeguarding the natural wealth on 
which our nation’s security and well- 
being depend. 

Thousands of entries were received, 
and members of Outdoor Life’s edi- 
torial staff and an advisory board of 
distinguished conservationists, scien- 
tists and educators chose the Conser- 
vation Pledge we all know. 

This was the basis of the magazine's 
program of conservation education, 
part of which was the creation of the 
Outdoor Life conservation award for 
projects which put into action the 
words of the Pledge itself. The first 
such award was made in September, 
1951. 


Pennsylvania Talks Turkey, the 
interesting story that brought the 
handsome __bronze-and-mahogany 
plaque inscribed with America’s Con- 
servation Pledge to Pennsylvania ap- 


pears in the November issue of Out- 
door Life. Arthur Grahame authored 
the article, based largely on data sup- 
plied by Roger M. Latham, Chief of 
the Wildlife Research Division for 
the Game Commission. A_ typical 
Pennsylvania wild turkey hunt is de- 
scribed in the opening paragraphs, 
followed by the story of turkey restor- 
ation inaugurated in the early 1900's 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. At that time the wild turkey 
had been all but _ exterminated 
through ruthless slaughter and an 
utter disregard of conservation prin- 
ciples. 

The first step was to provide pro- 
tection—through restrictive laws, bet- 
ter law enforcement and the provision 
of refuge areas in all parts of the tur- 
key range. Protection alone was not 
enough, however, and results were 
discouraging. The need for good, 
wild birds for stocking depleted 


Game Protector George Smith, left, and Game Protector Elmer Alexander, collecting wild 
turkey eggs from nests in a fenced propagation area in northern Huntingdon County. Using 
this method of securing a natural wild strain, Commission propagators have been able to 
maintain excellent stock. 
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Game Protectors L. B. Welsh, left, and Toin 


on the State Wild Turkey Farm. 


ranges was evident, so, in 1929, the 
Game Commission established a wild 
turkey farm. 

Even this did not bring immediate 
results because the turkeys reared at 
the game farm, the best obtainable 
then, were from questionable stock, 
and the released birds failed to “go 
wild” in many instances. A large per- 
centage preferred to feed and live 
around the nearest barnyard instead 
of back in the forest. 

To produce a truly wild bird, the 
propagators placed the game farm 
hens in enclosures back in the 
mountains and permitted the wild 
gobblers to fly into the pens and mate 
with the hens. The eggs were then 
returned to the game farm for hatch- 
ing, and the poults were reared there. 
This new technique produced a bird 
which was wild in every sense and 
has been the primary factor in the 
wild turkey restoration program. In 
the last five years, over 29,000 of 
these great birds have been reared 
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Hal Harrison Photo 


at the state’s wild turkey farm and 
released in natural habitat in the 
Commonwealth. 

Prior to 1940, the wild turkey 
range was almost exclusively confined 
to the south-central portion of the 
state. But as the timber matured in 
the northern counties and more nuts 
and fruit were produced the wild 
turkey extended its range northward 
until, at the present time, nearly 
every wooded. county can boast of a 
wild turkey population. Since 1940, 
the range has increased from about 
two million acres to over thirteen 
million acres. 

Pennsylvania now provides the 
finest wild turkey hunting in the East, 
and nearly ten thousand were bagged 
by lucky nimrods last year. These 
thousands of noble birds in Penn’s 
Woods stand as a living tribute to the 
untiring efforts of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, sportsmen, and 
conservationists to protect, preserve, 
and manage the wildlife of the state. 
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Arrow Backfires 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-A lo- 
cal sportsman told me of an incident 
which might be of interest to sports- 
men who have acquired archery 
equipment and who are fairly new at 
the game. A friend of his was target 
shooting to improve his skill for the 
coming deer season. He drew the bow 
and released the arrow. The arrow 
split in two and penetrated through 
the hand which was holding the bow. 
The sportsmen stated that the arrow 
didn’t feel right when he prepared 
to release it. Probably the arrow had 
been cracked when it had been fired 
previously.—District Game Protector 
Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 


Backyard Bears 

WYOMING COUNTY-—One indi- 
cation of the scarcity of natural food 
in the mountains here is the recent 
appearance of black bears in several 
of the lowland areas where they are 
generally seen only on rare occa- 
sions. On September 28, between two 
and four a. m., three bears made 
their appearance in our backyard 





* FIELD NOTES* 





Se 
and proceeded to gobble up every- 
thing of an edible nature on the 
grounds. They climbed up on a spike 
pole feeder in a crabapple tree near 
the back porch, ate the ear corn 
placed there for squirrels and bent 
the spikes into various shapes. They 
cleaned up the last ears of sweet 
corn in the garden, polished off a 
boxful and a five gallon pailful of 
dry ear corn, chomped their way 
through half a bushel of apples and 
for dessert lapped up some odds and 
ends of garbage and pieces of melon 
rind out of the incinerator. They ex- 
hibited a great deal of interest in a 
pet rabbit and a tame hawk which 
were caged nearby. Finally, perceiv- 
ing that their intentions were some- 
what questionable, I decided that the 
time had come to close up the diner 
and reluctantly shooed out the cus- 
tomers.—District Game Protector 
Thomas W. Meehan, Mehoopany. 
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Highways To Death 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—While 
on patrol for illegal deer killing the 
night of September 26, I noticed a 
large number of rabbits on the road. 
The reason for this may be because 
of the heavy dew and mist over the 
Southeast corner of the county. The 
following day, Sunday, gave mute 
evidence to the fact that the late 
Saturday night and early Sunday 
morning motorists had taken their 
toll. While traveling the same area 
Sunday, with my family, we counted 
not less than thirty rabbits killed by 
cars. Many skunks and two raccoons 
were also among the victims.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Billy A. 
Drasher, Tamaqua. 
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Grouse Battles Blacksnake 

CAMBRIA COUNTY—One day 
while talking to a worker in a saw 
mill, located in the vicinity of Pat- 
ton, he related the following story 
which he and a few other workers 
witnessed: One day early this sum- 
mer they heard a rustling in the 
leaves, just above where they were 
working. Upon investigation, they 
found a grouse, in the coils of a large 
blacksnake. Close by was the grouse’s 
nest containing seven eggs. The 
workers killed the snake and the 
grouse returned to the nest. About 
forty-five minutes later, they heard a 
rustling in the same area, and again 
went up to see what was causing the 
rustling this time. Once again, they 
found the same grouse in the coils of 
another blacksnake which they in 
turn killed. The grouse again re- 
turned to the nest, seemingly none 
the worse after these two episodes. A 
few days later the nest was checked. 
Four grouse had hatched out, three 
eggs still remained in the nest.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector G. A. Miller, 
Barnesboro. 


Watch That Watchdog 
GREENE COUNTY-This | story 
was related to me as follows: A fel- 
low has a dog of unknown heritage 
which he prizes as a watchdog. Late 
one night, he began to bark and the 





owner got up to investigate. It was 
found that the dog had plenty of 
reason to be disturbed because a rac- 
coon had taken over his house. The 
dog was standing back at the full 
length of his chain while Mr. Coon 
was inside the house making him- 
self at home.—District Game Protec- 
tor William E,. Cowden, Waynesburg. 
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Trapped Fox Becomes Turkey Attraction 

CAMERON COUNTY -— Several 
days ago I was checking a fox trap 
I had set out on Mason Hill, and as 
I came into view of the location near 
the edge of an old field, I stopped 
suddenly with a feeling of discourage- 
ment. What at first I thought I saw 
made me half sick. There at the spot 
where my trap was set were thirty- 
three turkeys, all standing around an 
area that completely shut off the 
view of my trap. The only thing I 
could think of was, I had caught a 
turkey in the trap. Knowing how 
turkeys are at times when they seem 
to want to pick on a sick or crippled 
bird, I really did get a surprise. As 
they thinned out, I could see a red 
spot of fur and sure enough there 
was a red fox very much alive, but 
not missing a thing. Even though he 
was fast in the trap, he still lay in 
a crouch ready to spring. But why 
would anything as smart as a wild 
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turkey do such a dumb thing? I re- 
set the trap, and have taken four 
more foxes in the same set.—District 
Game Protector Norman L. Erickson, 
Emporium. 





Rabbit Hole 


SOMERSET COUNTY-Recently 
while talking to Harry Polling. of 
the Cambria Beagle Club, another 
killer of the rabbits was disclosed. 
The club had stocked quite a few 
rabbits and they kept disappearing. 
On the training area, were several 
old buildings which had fallen down 
and a well defined trail was noticed 
leading under some of the boards. 
Upon investigation, the club mem- 
bers found an old well about 22 feet 
deep with the water about 3 feet 
from the top. In this well there were 
possibly three or four dozen drowned 
rabbits. Mr. Polling said that it ap- 
peared when the rabbits were chased 
they would duck in under the boards 
and into the well. They were then 
unable to get back out.—District 
Game Protector E. W. Cox, Somerset. 


Fox Takes Tractor Lesson 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY— 
A cooperator on Farm-Game Project 
No. 54 called one evening and re- 
lated the following story to me: 
While plowing a field near a woodlot 
he noticed he had an interested au- 
dience—a red fox. As he would go 
around the field, the fox would come 
out of the woods and watch. When 


he would stop the tractor the fox 
would make no effort to run, and 
would sometimes approach to within 
twenty feet of the tractor. This epi- 
sode went on from early afternoon 
until the plowing was completed, ap- 
proximately three hours. The follow- 
ing day the farmer equipped himself 
with means of eliminating the kibit- 
zer should he appear again. Although 
he waited until the corresponding 
time of day and no evident changes 
were made, the fox did not cooperate. 
—District Game Protector Harold W. 
Wiggins, Nazareth. 


Deer With Bloodhound Instincts 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY —Mr. 
Clifton Oakley, owner of a farm in 
Brooklyn Township, tells me that he 
has deer on the farm that are crossed 
with bloodhounds. While checking 
his rabbit traps one snowy morning 
this past winter he noticed that deer 
had walked in his tracks of the pre- 
vious day. They led to the first trap 
which had been baited with apple. 
Apparently in their attempt to reach 
the apple which was placed in the 
rear of the trap, the deer had pushed 
the trap like a sled, skidding it for 
some distance. Failing to reach this 
tidbit, they followed Mr. Oakley’s 
tracks to the next trap and the next 
until they had visited five traps in 
all. One was skidded over the snow 
for a distance of about eight feet.— 
District Game Protector Donald Dav, 
Susquehanna. 


No Deer Left? 


LYCOMING COUNTY — During 
September a man. who lives in Water- 
ville, stated to me that he and three 
other persons from Waterville spent 
a few hours spotlighting deer near 
Haneyville and vicinity, and counted 
104 deer, 21 of which were bucks 
with visible antlers. Another party 
spotlighting in another section of 
Lycoming County reported seeing 84 
deer, 14 of which were bucks. Re- 
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ports like these together with my own 
observations lead me to believe that 
the deer season and especially the 
buck season will be fairly good in my 
district for the coming season. The 
strangest part of this story is that 
during the last deer season of 1952, I 
met quite a few disgruntled hunters 
in the very same. sections these deer 
were observed, who claimed there 
were not any deer left in Pennsylva- 
nia.—District Game Protector Mich- 
ael Evancho, Jersey Shore. 


Buck Has Bellyache 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—One of 
our Rabbit Farm Cooperators called 
recently that he had come upon a 
buck (with a bellyache) and very 
sick, in his buckwheat field. He stated 
that the deer was bloated almost to 
the bursting point. Investigating the 
next morning we found the buck had 
thrashed about and moved himself 
some twenty-five yards. The swelling 
had disappeared and the deer had no 
fever, but still had convulsions of 
pain. We left him until the next day 
cn the chance he would survive since 
he was no longer bloated but he was 
weaker thé next morning, so we de- 
stroyed him. We found that an in- 
testine had burst which would have 
prevented his recovery. This is the 
third deer we have had in the past 
two years with identical symptoms. 
An analysis of the paunches by a vet- 





erinarian disclosed that in each in- 
stance the deer were overstuffed with 
apples and that death would occur if 
relief was not administered. Some- 
body rush the stomach pump!—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Mark L. Hagen- 
buch, Bloomsburg. 





Triple Trouble 

BUCKS COUNTY—Mr. Lloyd Ott, 
a cooperator on Farm Game Project 
No. 44, who operates a commercial 
orchard, seems to have had a little 
more than his share of trouble during 
this year’s fruit growing season. The 
first damage he had was in the peach 
crop from red-winged blackbirds. He 
then noticed the skunks were work- 
ing on his bee hives, which he had 
kept for pollination purposes. He did 
not want to get rid of the skunks 
because he felt that they aided in 
keeping down the mouse population, 
so he placed a wire around the hives 
hoping to keep out the skunks. This 
was not too effective as the skunks 
only dug under the wire, so it was 
decided that they would have to go. 
Fifteen were trapped around the 
hives. A large flock of starlings next 
moved in and started to work on the 
apples about the 10th of September 
and caused considerable damage. 
Some apples were still hanging on 
the trees, but were completely eaten 
out, others had small holes eaten in 
them and quite a number dropped. 
—District Game Protector Edwin W. 
Flexer, Quakertown. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1953 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1953-August 31, 1954) 





Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game.* The opening 
hour for small game on October 31 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, shooting hours daily are from 
7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to Sentember 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
(All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 





BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Seasons First Day Last Day 
TN ORR FORO See Par D ob nis, | SE! Gabees Nov. 28 
Wild bh ig te (see counties closed below)* .......... Li saucer ee: le Nov. 28 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ................e00. DD fos sae D cie¢) KG. E | wodesm Nov. 28 
EN PE OO a eee ae — PRR ee BAe Nov. 28 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........... DD. ewacane Be scces: Rees GR edd xs Nov. 28 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) ................ Unlimited .... All mos. except. Oct. 
ee ee ee ree 6.... Jan. l-Jan. 9, 1954 
EY. Gi 000s s aWS so Us 6s canbe eWane’se eed es ecseces Unlimited .... Unprotected 
POUNCED (COOUMGNORE) 600s sccccc ccc cccccscecce Unlimited .... Unprotected 
ET ic cb dR as pcan nese tate e DEE Ms on sss 060s 000.ee Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual .............. Oe ee 4 FD FF ee re Nov. 21 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2...... Biccss)) WOW. OR |. cbwicd Nov. 21 
( Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two ( 

Or more points to one antler: Provided, 

a male deer with an antler three or 

more inches long without points, meas- 

uring from the top of the skull as the 

deer is in life, shall be considered legal 

(requires hunting license and Special 

Archery License) by individual* ....... Oeei  R  ivdiet Oct. 24 

Regular Season—Male with two or more( 1...... Resaku 


deer with an antler three or more 
inches long without points, measuring 
from the top of the skull as the deer is 
in life, shall be considered legal: by 
IS 2S Cs bine oS bid ay 00 o VW Es abd e006 


ah 

DEER: points to one antler: Provided, a male ) Nov. Mee esha Dec. 12 
| 

Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- | 





cense and antlerless deer license) by 

ES ts ts oes eee clas abewiey oe « ta Bree Dec. 15 

NO OPEN SEASON—Bobwhite Quail, Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
Cub Bears, Elk, Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. 





FURBEARERS: 

NEED WN GPOMBUIAD |... 5 2.2 oc cc cccc ccc cecssccscccess Unlimited .... Unprotected 

EERE chee Laas ebb eed daes sodeebeeeeteideecee ap Weimites .... BWOv. 8, nce Jan. 1, ’54 
ee eke Stine ss Shur ds ceine sb P.Ndd ss eeRNee 38 0k Unlimited .... Nov. 26 ...... Jan. 16, ’54 
Beavers (traps only), state-wide* ...............s-e0. Océuh an iD ccec | Ae ea Bene Mar. 6, ’54 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for-each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


TURKEYS, COUNTIES AND AREAS CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Allegheny, Beaver, Bucks, 
Chester, Cumberland, Delaware, Greene, Lancaster, Montgomery, Perry, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, York; that part of Franklin County south and east of U. S. Highway No. 11; and 
the parts of Berks, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lehigh and Northampton Counties south of U. 8S. 
Highway No. 22. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combind 1953 sasons, whether hunting individually or 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer 
Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the County 
for which issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt 
for antlerless deer during the antlerless season on the same land as for other game. See 
Digest issued with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 14, or 
after December 13, '53. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either there- 
of. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing 
traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise 
ogy of _ properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County 
where trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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(Ed. Note: For the past several 
years, the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission has established rules and 
regulations which were designed to 
manage the Dairy State’s deer herd 
on a sound, scientific basis. In 1949 
and 1950, liberal seasons permitted 
shooting of does and resulted in an 
unusually heavy bag of deer. Al- 
though not everyone got a deer, the 
1950 season brought some of the 
easiest hunting ever seen for the nor- 
mally haid-to-find whitetail. Wiscon- 
sin hunters, who had gradually come 
to agree with the liberal seasons ad- 
vocated by their Commission, now 
began to feel uneasy, exemplified by 
a fingers-crossed attitude and the ques- 
tion: Well, now what? The following 
article was extracted from a slightly 
longer feature which originally ap- 
peared in the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Bulletin, official monthly pub- 
lication of the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission. It contains some 
striking similarities to the story of 
Pennsylvania deer herd management 
and arguments pro and con being 
heard here concerning the future of 
Keystone State deer hunting.) 
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W HAT follows is a summary of 

some pertinent considerations. 
It is not a plug for any special type 
of season for any particular year, but 
rather for some of the points which 
need to be borne in mind when 
evaluating proposals for regulations 
and considering the results of hunt- 
ing seasons. It is based on the premise 
that a great majority of Wisconsin 
citizens wish to maintain as large a 
deer herd as can be carried without 
ruining the range, and that they want 
to remove the surplus by legal hunt- 
ing—if they are convinced that there 
is a surplus. 

In the first place, it should be plain 
by now that there have been, and still 
are, some badly mistaken ideas and 
claims about deer—about the deer 
population, about the ability of deer 
to take care of themselves during a 
hunting season, and about their 
ability to reproduce. 

For years on end we have heard 
these cries from one segment of the 
public before the deer season: “There 
ain’t no deer,” ‘This will be our last 
deer season,” and “I’m going to sell 
my rifle after this year.” 
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After the season, the sad tune re- 
mains the same but the words change 
temporarily to: “The slaughter was 
terrible.” How there can be a “slaugh- 
ter” of deer that are not supposed to 
exist is never explained. Then once 
again the lament builds up to an- 
other round of “There ain’t no deer,” 
etc. 


How come the perpetual crepe- 
hanging? 

The most obvious explanation is 
that some good, honest citizens are 
deceived by appearances. They don’t 
see many deer after the first days of 
the hunting season—perhaps none at 
all, if unlucky—and jump to the con- 
clusion that practically all the deer 
are shot. They may not see as many 
deer as they would like to the next 
summer, either, because usually it is 
not until well along in the fall that 
large numbers show up on the roads— 
and this tends to reinforce the mis- 
taken idea that the deer are gone. 


“There ain’t no deer” is also ad- 
vanced as an alibi by those meat- 
hunters who can’t take it when they 
fail to bring home venison. Unlike 
sportsmen, who enjoy hunting 
whether they obtain meat or not, the 
alibiers refuse to face up to the fact 
that there will never be 100 percent 
success in deer hunting. Use of 
“There ain’t no deer” as a meat- 
hunter’s alibi will never die unless 
sportsmen move in to give it the 
ridicule it deserves. 

No doubt some of the pronounce- 
ments about “There ain’t no deer’ 
come from people who very well 
know better—who aren't kidding 
themselves, but would like to mislead 
others. It doesn’t take three guesses 
to figure out what line of talk will 
come from a deer-shining outlaw who 
wants legal hunting restricted so as 
to make poaching easy. 

Some people grow unduly alarmed 
when they see large numbers of deer 
dragged out of the woods and pa- 
raded down main streets on automo- 


bile fenders. They seem to assume 
that the “herd reduction” taking 
place before their eyes is bound to be 
promptly disastrous and totally per- 
manent. The remedy is to think less 
in terms of arithmetic, and more in 
terms of biology. Conservation needs 
a corps of volunteers to seek out such 
confused souls, lead them aside to de- 
cent privacy, and whisper to them 
the facts of life. Such ministrations 
might, in time, put over this com- 
forting idea: By summer the herd 
will be much larger than it was 
through the winter. In this connec- 
tion it is important to bear in mind 
that uncrowded, well-fed deer have 
a higher reproduction rate than hun- 
gry ones. 


For 15 years—and longer in some 
states—biologists have expounded the 
facts on deer populations, on deer 
reproduction, on food requirements. 
At first it seemed to many, as it still 
does to some, that the story was mere 
unconvincing theory. 


But Wisconsin now has proof, at 
home. that the nature of deer is such 
that regulations for their hunting 
can be liberalized beyond what was 
once thought feasible. In 1937 we 
began having buck seasons every year 
instead of every other year; in 1943 
we had a split season, with anter- 
less deer hunting part of the time; 
in 1949 an anterless season; in 1950 
an any-deer season. The 1951 season, 
instead of revealing an “extermin- 
ated” herd, topped them all. 

This should be clear: The white- 
tail deer is not readily “exterminated” 
from good cover under today’s hunt- 
ing laws. Our grandfathers, who 
nearly succeeded in exterminating 
deer, came close only because they: 
(1) hunted with dogs; (2) hunted 
without a bag limit, often on a mar- 
ket-hunting basis; (3) hunted 
throughout a very long season; (4) 
competed with packs of timber 
wolves for the available deer; and 
(5) operated in country that con- 
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These nine members of the Montgomery County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, hunt- 
ing in Potter and McKean Counties during the 1948 season, found there really are deer in 
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Pennsylvania. Members of the Sandy Run Hunting & Fishing Association of North Hills, 


they are, left to right: Paul Williams, Garwood Howard; kneeling: A. 


W’. Betcher, Stanley 


Cornell, Richard Cornell, John Erk, Al Collins, and Fred Bonds. Charlie Hahn, ninth men- 


ber, was not present when photo was taken. 


sisted mostly of nearly gameless big 
timber or else desolate stump land 
ravaged by logging and uncontrolled 
fires. 

Hunting prospects, if we manage 
right, are good. There was no foun- 
dation for the once-common idea 
that the necessary “herd reduction” 
had to be as distasteful as castor oil, 
that it would spoil the hunting for 
all time or for a long time to come. 
The fact is that deer management 
can mean good hunting permanently, 
but only if it is followed up con- 
sistently to harvest surpluses as they 
appear. 

There is, however, danger that a 
segment of public opinion will swing, 
like a pendulum, too far in the direc- 
tion of optimism as to the deer har- 
vest and hunter success we can ex- 
pect over the long pull—and then, 
after being disillusioned, again be- 


come too pessimistic concerning the 
welfare of the deer herd. In other 
words, some tend to judge future 
hunting prospects entirely by present 
hunting success or lack of it—which 
is a poor method indeed. 

If Wisconsin continues to have 
liberal deer seasons (any-deer, anter- 
less, split season, or extensive con- 
trolled hunting) the time will come 
when the harvest will drop from the 
astronomical take of 1950. It will be- 
come a matter of harvesting the sur- 
plus of one year, not the survivors of 
several years’ surplus. If regulations 
decree an end to the shooting of 
anterless deer, of course the drop will 
be verp sharp. 

When the drop comes, some will 
raise this cry: ‘See! I told you so! 
You over-shot the deer! You exter- 
minated the herd!” 

That will not be true. You do ‘not 
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readily “exterminate” deer. If there 
is any danger, it will be heralded by 
many years—not just by one or two 
years—of declining hunter success. It 
took old-timers the greater part of a 
century to bring deer to the low 
point of Wisconsin history. Today, 
with heavier hunting pressure, but 
with better deer habitat, conserva- 
tion laws, closed areas and wardens, 
it would still take considerable time 
to “exterminate” deer. 

What the expected drop in the 
success ratio will mean is that an 
abnormal situation is righting itself, 
that the herd is getting back to what 
the range can carry without serious 
danger to the deer, to other game, or 
to crops and forests. 

When the time comes—if it does— 
that Wisconsin harvests its surplus 
deer systematically, then most of the 


objections to deer management 
should evaporate. The _ so-called 
“slaughter” will moderate. Many 


“easy meat” hunters will retire, leav- 
ing the field to those who enjoy 
hunting as sport. Fewer bullets and 
slugs will fly in deer country on open- 
ing day. Resort owners will be grati- 


fied to find that more hunters stay to 
hunt and spend money, instead of 
taking off for home with their deer 
on opening day. As for the notion 
that hunting under liberal regula- 
tions is extra dangerous, that myth 
should be exploded by the record of 
the past few years, which shows a 
lower death rate since bucks-only 
hunting was abandoned. 


There emerges one paramount 
fact: If the citizens of Wisconsin want 
to stop the waste of deer, of deer food, 
and of young forest trees; if they 
would like to harvest an approximate 
average of 100,000 deer annually; if 
they wish to end the brawls concern- 
ing deer seasons—then they need to 
turn a permanently deaf ear to irre- 
sponsible statements about ‘There 
ain’t no deer,” and “This will be 
our last deer season.” On the other 
hand, if pressure develops for actual 
over-shooting of deer, Wisconsin must 
squelch that. The need is for real 
conservation and management on the 
basis of current facts—not for waste 
or dissipation, through Cast-in-con- 
crete theories, notions, or loyalties. 


The End 





SIXTH NORTH AMERICAN BIG GAME COMPETITION ANNOUNCED 


The Boone and Crockett Club, 
voted to big g 


internationally famous organization de- 
game hunting, has announced the Sixth North American Big 





Game Competition. Trophies taken during any year are eligible for the 
1953 Competition if they have not been entered in any of the five previous 
competitions and provided that they are not listed in any edition of 
RECORDS OF NORTH AMERICAN BIG GAME. A number of eligible 
trophies have been entered since the last contest in 1951 and any new entry 
received before December 31st will be considered for the current competition. 

Charts for entering your trophy will be sent on request. Write the Boone 
and Crockett Club, c/o Mrs. Grancel Fitz, Secretary, 5 Tudor City Place, 
New York 17, N. Y. Sportsmen interested in trophy big game animals are 
also urged to order RECORDS OF NORTH AMERICAN BIG GAME 
which can be purchased for $6.00 from the Club. 

A Medal and Certificate of Award are given each winning entry pro- 
vided the trophy was taken in fair chase. Tusks, skulls, horns, and antlers of 
animals killed by accident, pick-ups, or of unknown methods of capture 
are not eligible for a medal but may qualify for a Certificate of Merit. It 
is not necessary that the trophy be mounted. All crating, shipping and in- 
surance costs are borne by the entrant. 
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Charftell County 


(Fortieth In a Series) 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 


Clearfield County covers 732,032 
acres, of which 527,544 acres are for- 
ested. Publicly owned lands total 
112,987 acres, including 24,807 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

Lying a little west of the center 
of the State, this county is located on 
the western slope of the Alleghenies. 
The entire surface of the county is 
elevated and much of it is hilly, with 
Elk Mountain forming a distinct 
range. Drainage is provided chiefly 
by the west Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is_ fur- 
nished by the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna lines. The 28th Division High- 
way (U.S. 322), U.S. Route 219 and 
other important routes traverse the 
county, which has 708 miles of im- 
proved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector Claude B. 
Kelsey, P. O. Box 33, Troutville, has 
jurisdiction over the following town- 
ships: Huston, Sandy, Union, Pike 
(part), Pine, Ell, Bloom, Greenwood, 
and Brady. 

District Game Protector Theodore 
C. Carlson, P. O. Box 354, Clearfield, 
has jurisdiction over the following 
townships: Lawrence, Goshen, 


Girard, Covington, Karthaus, Cooper, 
Graham, Morris and Bradford. 

District Game Protector Michael 
Grabany, 606 George Street, Houtz- 
dale, has jurisdiction over the follow- 
ing townships: Boggs, Decatur, 
Woodward, Bigler, Gulich, Baccaria, 
Chest, Burnside, Jordan, Ferguson, 
Knox, and Pike (part). 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Lester C. Ogden, 502 
Park Street, Clearfield, has jurisdic- 
tion over the entire county. 


District Forester 


John W. Wilson, Clearfield, has 
jurisdiction over this county which 
lies in the Moshannon Forest District. 
Central Region Headquarters is also 
located in Clearfield with Regional 
Forester R. R. Houpt and his Assis- 
tant, Robert A. Zeller, in charge. 


Agriculture 


Clearfield County contains some 
rich alluvial lands but the soil in 
certain parts is acid in nature and 
must be treated with lime for agri- 
cultural purposes. The county has 
3,128 farms with 92,885 acres under 
cultivation. Principal farm crops in- 
clude farm butter, buckwheat, grains, 
and hay. 

Industry 


The county is one of mineral 
wealth, especially bituminous coal. 
Fire clay and other clays, building 
stone and silica sand, together with 
small quantities of natural gas, are 
other mineral products. Large sand- 
stone quarries specialize in heavy 
blocks for bridges. Other chief 
products are sole leather, beer, ma- 
chinery and parts, meters and cheese. 


History 
The early history of Clearfield 
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County, which was established on 
March 20, 1804 from parts of Hunt- 
ingdon and Lycoming counties, is 
closely associated with the story of 
Pennsylvania’s Indians. The present 
county seat of Clearfield was once 
the site of an old and important In- 
dian town, Chinklacamoose. It was 
a central location for Indian life 
since the Susquehanna Valley pro- 
vided convenient access to other parts 
of the State. Indian trails reached 
out overland to the Allegheny and 
Ohio country on the west and north 
to the Lakes region. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or size of stocked waters) in- 
clude: Anderson Creek—brook trout 
—Sabula, Rt. 255—4 mi.; Bear Run— 
brook trout—Curwensville, Rt. 322— 
3 mi.; Bell Run—brook trout—Bells 
Landing, Rt. 219—5 mi.; Bennetts 
Branch Sinnemahoning Creek—brook 
trout—Penfield, Rt. 255—4 mi.; Bilger 
Run—brook trout—Grampian, Rt. 
$22—3 mi.; Chest Creek—brown trout 
—Mahaffey, Rt. 219-9 mi.; Clear- 
field Creek, Litthe—brown trout—New 
Millport, Rt. 453-7 mi.; Curry Run 
—brook trout—Mahaffey, Rt. 219—6 
mi.; Deer Creek—brook trout — 
Lecontes Mills, Rt. 879—3 mi.; Gaz- 
zam Branch—brook trout—New Mill- 
port, Rt. 453-4 mi.; Gifford Run— 
brook trout—Lecontes Mills, Rt. 879 
—) mi.; Goss Run Dam-—rain- 
trout—Brisbin, Rt. 453—3 A.; 
Run—brook trout—Ir- 
vonia, Rt. 53—4 mi.; Hazlett Run— 
brook trout—Mahaffey, Rt. 219—5 
mi.; Hogback Run—brook trout—Cur- 
wensville, Rt. 322—3 mi.; Laurel Run 
—brook trout—Clearfield, Rt. 322—3 
Lick Run—brook trout—Clear- 
field, Rt. 322—6 mi.; Medix Run— 
brook trout—Weedville, Rt. 255—2 
mi.; Montgomery Creek, trib. Ander- 
son Creek—brook trout—Sabula, Rt. 
255—3 mi.; Montgomery Creek, trib. 


bow 
Hackenberry 


mi.; 


















West Branch Susquehanna River— 
brook trout—Clearfield, Rt. 322-8 
mi.; Mosquito Creek—brown trout— 
Karthaus, Rt. 879—5 mi.; Mountain 
Run—brook trout—Penfield, Rt. 153 
—4 mi.; Sandy Creek—brook trout— 
Lecontes Mills, Rt. 879—5 mi.; Saw. 
mill Run—brook trout—Mahaffey, Rt, 
36—5 mi.; Sugar Camp Run—brook © 
trout—DuBois, Rt. 219—3 mi.; Three 
Runs, Upper—brook trout—Karthaus, 7 
Rt. 879—5 mi.; Trout Run—brook & 
rainbow trout—Shawsville, Rt. 879— 
6 mi.; Watts Branch—brook trout— 
New Millport, Rt. 453-3 mi.; Wilson 
Run—brook trout—Mahaffey, Rt. 219 
—4 mi.; Witmer Run, North—brown 
trout—Irvona, Rt. 53—3 mi.; Witmer 
Run, South—brown _ trout—Irvona, 
Rt. 53—4 mi.; Sabula Dam-—black 
bass—Sabula, Rt. 255-42 A.; Sandy 
Lick Creek—black bass—DuBois, Rt. 
219—8 mi. 


Recreation—Hunting 





Clearfield county is primarily a big- 
game county, famed for its deer hunt- 
ing. It contains a good population of 
wild turkeys and a few black bear 
are bagged each year. Nine tracts of 
State Game Lands are located here— 
Number 34 (two sections and part of 
a third), totaling 5,056 acres, located 
in the northeast quarter; Number 77, 
totaling 3,038 acres, found near Du- 
Bois; Number 78, near Bigler, total- 
ing 721 acres; Number 87, south of 
Luthersburg, containing 1,124 acres; 
Number 90, containing 3,957.5 acres 
north of Clearfield; Number 93 con- 
taining 4,876 acres east of Sabula; 
Number 94, totaling 2,108 acres in 
the northeast section; Number 98, 
containing 1,180 acres west of West 
Decatur; and Number 120 (in main 
part), containing 2,746 acres west of 
Coalport. Parker Dam State Forest 
Park can be reached over improved 
State Forest roads from Tyler or from 
the Clearfield- Penfield Highway. 
Boating, bathing and picnic facili- 
ties are available along with cabins 
for rent. 








ARVEST knows no season in 
Pennsylvania’s Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. The year around under 
careful supervision to insure conser- 
vation practices, timber workers cut 
millions of board feet of saw logs in 
the area of about half a million acres 
of forest lands belonging to the fed- 
eral government. In these harvests, 
conservation of wildlife is not for- 
gotten. 

In fact, wildlife is soon very evi- 
dent around the Allegheny Forest 
timber cuts. Almost as soon as tree 
tops are down, deer browse on the 
fresh twigs. Since hundreds of acres 
are logged each winter, these tops 
provide a quantity of food in a criti- 
cal time. The tops also provide tem- 
porary cover in winter for smaller 
game. 

On public lands supervised by the 
U. S. Forest Service, check is made 
of the growing rate of stands of tim- 
ber. When the growing rate of a sec- 





tion decreases indicating crowding 
and necessary thinning, that section 
is marked for selective cutting. The 
survey begins by studying aerial pho- 
tos which when viewed through a 
pocket stereoscope show a section 
having trees of saw timber size 
standing out from surrounding wood- 
lands of smaller trees. 


Then follows scouting the area to 
make maps and to post boundaries. 
Next timber markers cover the entire 
timber sale section on foot. They 
carry flexible tapes to compute the 
diameter of trees which are studied 
to determine their volume in poten- 
tial boards and their readiness for 
cutting. Those that are ready get a 
blaze of yellow paint. 

Habits of the forest creatures can, 
however, cause the withholding of 
that yellow mark. Den trees, Which 
are always defective from the stand- 
point of lumbermen, do sometimes 
meet minimum standards for cut- 
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ting; but timber workers usually 
leave them unmarked. Hickory trees 
are seldom marked since they pro- 
vide good food for wildlife. Butter- 
nut is usually left, for there is only 
limited demand for its specialized 
uses. 

By taking out over-mature beech, 
the better young beech trees have a 
chance to grow and provide a con- 
tinual food supply for wildlife. Food 
from the oak is important to forest 
game, but this slow-maturing timber 
is not of as much commercial value 
as some of the other species. Few 
stands consisting predominately of 
oak have been sold in the Allegheny 
National Forest. During timber mark- 
ing, care is taken not to thin out 
hemlock too much as it provides good 
cover for game birds. June berry, or 
service berry, dogwood and similar 
wildlife food-producers are not 
marked. 

Clean streams, shaded in summer 
with branches above from which in- 
sects fall mean more fish and game, 
so no marking is done along stream 
banks except in rare cases to give 
certain good trees a better chance to 
grow. 

Foresters as they mark timber see 
many signs of wildlife. They come 
upon wild turkey tracks along the 
forest seeps where patches of grass 
stay green all winter. The big birds 
eat it and scratch for beech nuts 
in the unfrozen ground. Forest rang- 
ers notice the trails that lead to the 
suspended grain feeders which sports- 
men’s clubs place in the woods. 
Squirrels eat only the starchy ends 
of the grains of corn leaving the rest 
of the softer part of the kernel to fall 
down for the wild turkeys. 

With exceptions for conservation 
of wildlife, the policy of the Forest 
Service is to require, when a sale is 
made, the selective cutting of all 
species. Otherwise, the remaining 
forest would eventually consist of 
only inferior species. Important com- 
mercial woods of the Allegheny Na- 


tional Forest in order of their value 
are black cherry, sugar maple, white 
ash, beech, birch and basswood. 


Timber markers must make a rec- 
ord of the species marked in order 
to help evaluate the sale, and they 
must also estimate the number of logs 
in a standing tree allowing deduc- 
tions for evident defects. An esti- 
mate of the number of board feet 
of each species to be cut is then 
made. 


Location of a timber sale and the 
terrain involved have a great deal to 
do with the cost of logging it. If it is 
near a good road and on level ground 
bidders take these and all other fac. 
tors into consideration during the 
thirty-day period the sale is adver- 
tised. during this time, timber opera- 
tors have a chance to inspect the sale 
area. 

The highest bidder receives the 
contract to cut the marked trees. His 
logging is supervised by the forest 
ranger. He is not permitted to build 
roads where streams would become 
fouled or wildlife values impaired. 
Part of the logger’s contract is to 
keep log skid trails from cutting deep 
and starting erosion ditches. Cuts are 
filled with brush before they begin 
to wash too deeply, and new trails 
are used. 

When about 300 logs are cut, for- 
estry workers, scale or measure the 
logs that are down to determine the 
actual number of board feet cut. The 
scaler also sees that no unmarked 
trees are cut, that wood is conserved 
by cutting stumps low and by proper 
utilization of tops. 

Tops are pulled back from high- 
ways, and any citizen interested in 
getting some exercise along with 
some fire-wood may secure a free per- 
mit from the district ranger to work 
up as much as five cords of wood for 
his own use. 

A federal law provides that twen- 
ty-five percent of the stumpage, or 
value of the cut, be returned to the 
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A forest ranger on the Allegheny National Forest measures a fallen tree to determine the 
number of board feet it contains. Forest management seeks to improve timber yields on a 


oe i 


sustained basis as well as provide maximum wildlife populations. 


four counties in which the national 
forest is located in lieu of taxes and 
that another ten percent go to a fund 
for roads and trails. 


A few years after a timber sale, a 
crew goes through the sale area gird- 
ling cull trees and giving the better 
species of young trees room to grow 
and form a pleasant grove. No mat- 
ter how poor the specimen as tim- 
ber, however, if it has been selected 
as a den tree or if it is a proven 
wildlife food-producer, it stands. 

The care that is taken in manag- 
ing the Allegheny National Forest 
pays off in a continuous supply of 
wood products which increase in 
quality, an attractive area for wild- 
life, revenues to local governments, 
stabilized watershed, and forest 
beauty. 

The End 








Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 1:30 a.m., August 22, 1952 
PLACE: Public Highway 
WEATHER: Dark 

ACTION: Victim was riding in car 
driven by companion, looking for 
foxes with spotlight attached to car. 
They saw a fox and victim started 
to get out of car to shoot. Gun 
slipped out of his hand and dis- 
charged. Bullet entered left leg be- 
tween knee and hip, ranged upward 
and out, finally penetrating ab- 
domen on left side. 
Never Carry a Loaded Gun in a 
Car—It Is Dangerous and Unlawful 
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Former Director Receives 
Doctorate at Michigan 


At the University of Michigan, on 
October 2, 1953, Seth Gordon, for 
many years Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, was 
presented the honorary degree Doctor 
of Science. The school of Natural 
Resources of the University commem- 
orated its half-century milestone of 
service in the field of professional 
training in forestry and conservation, 
October | to 3. 


It was highly gratifying to conser- 
vationists that Dr. Gordon, after 
forty years of unstinting toil for con- 
servation causes, should receive this 
recognition from one of the leading 
universities in America. 


Dr. Gordon is presently Director 
of the California Department of Fish 
and Game. He was conservation di- 
rector of the Izaak Walton League 
of America for ten years. The list of 
high offices he has held with national 
and international conservation or- 
ganizations attests to his ability and 
the high esteem of his colleagues in 
the resources management field. 





Dr. Seth Gordon 





Nonresident Hunting License For 
Regulated Shooting Grounds 


The Game Commission has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries whether 
a so-called “tourist hunting: license” 
for nonresidents is available in the 
Commonwealth. Pennsylvania does 
not offer a general short-term hunt- 
ing license to persons residing out- 
side the state. However, an act passed 
by the 1953 Legislature amends the 
Game Law to allow licensed owners 
or operators of regulated shooting 
grounds, who have qualified as 
agents of the Department of Reyv- 
enue, to sell three-day nonresident 
hunting licenses for use on regulated 
shooting grounds only. 


To obtain such a license, a person 
must (1) Be 16 years of age or older; 
(2) Make application in writing to 
an authorized agent on a form pre- 
scribed by the Game Commission; 
(3) Present proof he or she is a non- 
resident of Pennsylvania but a citizen 
of the United States (naturalized 
foreign-born nonresidents must pro- 
duce naturalization papers); (4) Pay 
$3.15 for a “Three-Day Special Regu- 
lated Shooting Grounds License,” 
which shall be valid for three con- 
secutive days, Sundays excluded. 


The new act provides: Such a li- 
cense entitles the lawful holder there- 
of to “hunt, take or kill, on lawfully 
operated regulated shooting grounds, 
all wild birds and wild animals 
which may be legally hunted, taken 
or killed in this Commonwealth on 
such grounds, and to participate in 
a shoot held thereon under a regu- 
lated shooting grounds permit.” 
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COMMISSION STAFF ARTIST RESIGNS TO ENTER FREE-LANCE FIELD 


E. Stanley “Ned” Smith, Game 
Commission staff artist since August, 
1949 has submitted his voluntary res- 
ignation in order to realize a life- 
long ambition of becoming a free- 
lance artist. The talented and versa- 
tile illustrator left the service of the 
Commission on November 15th. 


Prior to his employment by the 
Game Commission, the 34-year-old 
artist was on the staff of Samworth 
Publications in Georgetown, South 
Carolina. He illustrated ““The Amer- 
ican Wild Turkey,” “African Rifles 
& Cartridges,” ‘Pennsylvania Rifles & 
Riflemakers” and other books pub- 
lished by that concern. Smith has 
also done illustrations appearing in 
the “American Rifleman” magazine, 
“American Woodsman,” “Pennsylva- 
nia Angler,” and other national 
periodicals. His outstanding illustra- 
tions have been used in official maga- 
zines published by the New Jersey 
and Virginia conservation depart- 
ments. 


‘iia. 


E. Stanley “Ned” Smith 





During the past four years, Ned 
Smith’s talent in all phases of GAME 
News cover and text illustrations has 
drawn national recognition. His 
paintings and drawings have been 
widely acclaimed for their true-to- 
life detail, a quality which has re- 
sulted from many years of hunting 
and studying game birds and ani- 
mals in their natural habitat. While 
Editor Will Johns was on military 
leave, Smith also did an excellent 
job of editing this magazine, often 
working round the clock to meet 
both editorial and art requirements. 


A native of Millersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania and a graduate of its public 
school system, Smith is currently 
working from his home studio there. 
Ned Smith is well on his way to be- 
coming one of the leading wildlife 
artists of America. GAME NEws joins 
with all Commission personnel, as 
well as with a host of friends and 
admirers everywhere, in wishing him 
the best of success. 
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1952 Hunting License Sales 
Announced 


In the Pennsylvania hunting li- 
cense year that ended August 31, 
1953, license sales totaled 830,779 for 
residents and 32,042 for nonresidents. 
The resident license figure includes 
issued to resident 


632 free licenses 
disabled war veterans. 


Over 2500 


hunters misplaced or lost their li- 
censes last year (2,539 resident hunt- 
ers and 60 nonresident hunters) and 
secured a replacement for $1.00 as 
required by law. The 1952 Pennsyl- 
vania hunting license sale listed by 
county is as follows: 











Non- 
Resident Resident 

Counties 1952 1952 

D.V. 
ST re 5,595 ( 1) 395 
iil apt ia 62,299 ( 38) 184 
Armstrong ......... 12,742 ( 8) 106 
sey see 14,226 ( 15) 326 
a 7,920 ( 8) 370 
0 ere 22,376 ( 15) 49 
i "Essent eae6euede 15,811 ( 16) 180 
0” ee 8,906 ( 5) 610 
SE 6594555 &aab 0s 11,115 ( 4) 845 
ae 13,909 ( 8) 137 
ED. 5 <6tine see 21,732 ( 17) 169 
Camerom .......... 1,902 ( 6) 521 
a 6,342 ( 3) 73 
OC Se 11,778 ( 14) 244 
ee 13,997 ( 6) 481 
as Sa 8,427 ( 8) 471 
Clearfield .......... 14,900 ( 11) 658 
EE ees 7,750 ( 10) 189 
ee 8,337 ( 3) 84 
........ ar 13,385 ( 16) 629 
Cumberland ....... 13,709 ( 8) 37 
ah aae 18,962 ( 16) 141 
Delaware .......... 12,520 ( 9) 143 
BBR See 6,746 ( 3) 504 
ASSES ae 23,281 ( 13) 836 
ree 17,731 ( 33) 163 
OO 2,328 ( 3) 679 
YS cas wn oe 11,013 ( 2) 373 
SET iS0cssticiencs 2,521 ( 4) 125 
SEE BG bint edoas e 4,447 ( 7) 102 
Huntingdon ....... 7,503 ( 14) 215 
SS 6s 44asa%00% 11,714 ( 12) 296 
Jefferson .......... 10,537 ( 14) 1,199 
Shak b oreiee 6:4 3; ( $) 43 
Lackawanna ....... 14,242 ( 21) 192 
I 27,142 ( 12) 122 
LAWFence .......... 11,294 ( 11) 1,154 
Ee 10,284 ( 12) 47 
ae ae 12,802 ( 11) 74 
eee 7,664 ( 17) 448 
B.. i wa a 0b 08 15,947 ( 15) 302 
SINT sb 5-00 s0a-0h 10,242 ( 4) 1,568 
DEE 8 Sie cadus oust 14,705 ( 5) 2,052 
Bs gatas ciSbu 4s 7,634 ( 7) 159 
iS 6,141 ( 5) 662 
Montgomery ....... 21,957 ( 6) 74 
a 2,120 ( 2) 9 
Northampton ...... 15,511 ( 1) 641 
Northumberland 2 43 

( 3) 

( 12) 


— 





me Sol. th cba 2,163 ( 1) 1,731 
RE 4,122 ( 4) 1,520 
Schuylkill ......... 19,225 ( 18) 50 
ME Sbilcis cba 45'0 3,852 ( 4) 30 
SL?” oc nes os 13,226 ( 18) 397 
ET © 5 web wiesa oes 1,801 ( 3) 92 
Susquehanna ...... §,151 ( 1) 383 
ye’ WES aA 7,297 ( 6) 869 
a ee 3,934 ( 5) 46 
(one narrs 10,127 ( 8) 826 
.., Serr 7,407 ( 10) 1,622 
Washington ....... 18,534 ( 11) 482 
A SA 5,297 ( 8) 624 
Westmoreland ..... 34,024 ( 19) 273 
rae 3,292 ( 2) 74 
MEE © dts ts cote ess 22,524 ( 8) 446 
Dept. of Revenue .. Raee. Leeed 2,723** 
|) a re 830,779 (632)*  32,042*¢ 





*The figures in parenthesis indicate “Free 
Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled War 
Veterans, which are included in column of 
“Resident Licenses.” 

** Includes 3 Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ 
Licenses, 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 3:15 p.m., December 17, 
1952. 


PLACE: Open Woodland. 
WEATHER: Clear. 


ACTIONS: A party of six hunters 
had just finished making a small 
deer drive and were standing to- 
gether talking. The 31 year old 
victim, who had ten years of hunt- 
ing experience, was leaning on his 
gun with his hand over the muzzle. 
Several members of the party told 
him to be careful and take his hand 
away from the muzzle when, sud- 
denly, the gun discharged. The 
bullet entered his palm and came 
out the back of his hand. Party 
members believe trigger of victim’s 
rifle caught in the brush as he 
turned. 


NEVER USE YOUR GUN AS A 
LEANING POST! 




























Photo Courtesy Claar Studio, Hollidaysburg 


These students in Morrison Cove Senior High School, Blair County, put on this highly 
effective safety demonstration during the 1953 Hunt Safely Week. Program advisors were 
Joseph Chick, of the Commission’s Southcentral Division Headquarters, local Game Pro- 
tector Ed Turley, and Agriculture Teacher H. B. Gerhart. Left to right: Paul Bench, Dean 
Hinish, Robert Evans, Don Ayers, and J. Replagle. 


Deer Killed In Protection To 
Property 

In the Game Commission’s fiscal 
year, ending May 3lst, 1642 deer 
were reported killed in Pennsylvania 
in protection to property. Destruc- 
tion of farm crops was the principal 
reason for the defensive acts. 

Of the 10 highest counties listed 
Potter led with 200 deer so killed. 
Tioga County was next with 152. 
Sullivan had 143; Centre, 126; Ly- 
coming, 120; Elk, 118; Forest, 103; 
McKean, 89; Clearfield, 88; Jeffer- 
son, 71. 

In all, 44 counties appeared on the 
record. Other than those given, deer 
killings for property damage in the 
12-month period ranged from 43 all 
the way down to a single deer in a 
few counties. 


The Game Law provides that per- 
sons actually residing upon and culti- 
vating lands used for general farm 


crop purposes, commercial truck 
gardening, fruit orchard or nursery 
being regularly maintained for com- 
mercial purposes may shoot these 
animals immediately following de- 
struction of the type described. When 
a deer is so destroyed the person who 
did the killing is required to remove 
the animal’s entrails and transfer the 
carcass to a place of safekeeping. The 
law reads that a game protector or 
the Harrisburg office of the Game 
Commisison shall be supplied with a 
complete report of the incident with- 
in 12 hours after the killing, follow- 
ing which disposition of the carcass 
shall be made. 
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Dear Sir: 


Here is a report that may be of 
interest to GAME News readers and 
the Commission. It can be used in 
comparing the game situation here 
with other parts of Pennsylvania. 
This is a one-man survey taken by 
myself during the 1953 Special 
Archery season. I hunted every day 
of this season from 7:00 a. m. to 5:00 
p. m. and kept an accurate check of 
all game sighted. The area hunting 
consisted of nine different locations, 
all within 25 miles of DuBois, Penn- 
sylvania. Due to no rain, the woods 
were exceptionally “noisy” and the 
daily hunting range was only an 
average of four miles. 


Natural game feed will be scarce 
here this winter. Acorns and _ beech- 
nuts are scarce and sometimes not 
found in places where they are 
usually plentiful. Wild grapes are 
practically non-existent. 


In the following report, deer 
sighted at too great a distance or in 
places not seen clearly because of 
heavy foliage (and could not be dis- 
tinguished as antlered or antlerless) 
are listed as ‘“‘deer-unknown.” 


Sincerely, 
Francis A. Clark, 
DuBois, Pennsylvania 
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Dear Sir: 


Last winter, at which time I was 
commuting to Gettysburg College 
from Hanover, I became aware of the 
tremendous amount of wildlife and 
“not so wild” life being killed on 
our highways. 

I‘m enclosing a copy of the results 
of a daily count of dead wildlife and 
other animals which were killed be- 


tween February 3rd and May 30th. 
Unfortunately, I did not record the 
kill during the months of September 
through January but would judge it 
to have been as high or higher than 
those recorded. I considered only 10 
miles in my count. 


Sincerely yours, 
Arthur M. Eckert, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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POWER OF THE IMAGINATION 


In the New York World-Telegram-Sun, James Daniel describes 
the world’s “driest dam.” This interesting edifice, says Mr. 
Daniel, was built at Cherry Creek, Colorado, by the Army 
Engineers to catch a flood that might come once in a century. 
In other times, the creek often contains barely enough water 
for wading. But the dam stands there waterless—an earthfill 
almost three miles long, 140 feet high, complete with concrete 
control towers, spillways, dam keeper’s quarters, etc. It cost the 
taxpayers the neat sum of $15,000,000, which might strike some 
as quite a lot of money to pay for a dam which holds no water 
and perhaps never will. 


The dam, it seems, is a trophy of the fight between the Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation to determine which 
of these eager-beaver Federal agencies was going to build all the 
dams in the Missouri Basin, of which Cherry Creek is a tiny 
part. According to Mr. Daniel, the army won by “outdoing the 
reclamation boys in power of the imagination.” This may be 
an exceptional example of the waste which is part and parcel 
of the dam building craze. Even so, it is typical oi the fact that, 
if the interested Federal bureaus have their way, there is hardly 
a watercourse in the country which won’t be dammed, entirely 
regardless of the need, and entirely regardless of the cost. And 
this, in turn, is part and parcel of the campaign to create a 
Federal monopoly of our waterpower—and of everything which 
goes with it, including land and electricity. The Cherry Creek 
dam symbolizes the “drunken-sailor” philosophy which has been 
spending the country toward bankruptcy and socialism. (From 
The Industrial News Review.) 








Deer Camp Menu Flavors 
Annual Hunt 


Every deer hunter knows what a 
day in the mountains does to one’s 
appetite. It seems that no matter how 
tired or disgruntled a group of 
hunters may be at the end of a day’s 
deer hunting, the opening of the 
camp door is always inspiring when 
the aroma of good food is rising 
from the kitchen. No hunting trip 
is a success without good food and 
no food is good without a good 
recipe. 


Rudy Shirk, of Schoeneck, Penn- 
sylvania, a camp cook for the Four 
Pines Hunting Camp in_ Potter 
County, has the answer to a hungry 
hunter’s appetite. This camp was 
started in 1948 by a group of men 
from Lancaster County and is located 
in the Carter Camp area at the edge 
of State Game Lands. Membership 
rolls list the following names: C. 
Lesher, Fred Royer, W. Lausch, Don 
Lesher, Carl Lesher, R. Derr, M. 
Levinge, T. Stauffer, C. Bauder, W. 
Ranck, E. Pelger, Tony Longenecker, 
Don Tetallick, and John Helter. 
Shirk serves the following typical 
menus to keep these camp members 
hale and hearty: 


Sunday 
Grouse Salad 
Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes w/dressing 
Buttered Peas 
Cabbage Salad 
Peaches, Cake & Raisin Pie 


Monday 


Roast Turkey w/filling & giblet gravy 
Cranberry Sauce 

Mashed Potatoes 

Creamed Buttered Corn 

Pineapple 

Devil’s Food Cake & Cherry Pie 
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Hal Harrison Photo 
A typical dinner table at a Pennsylvania 
deer camp. 


Tuesday 
Baked whole Fresh Ham (Green) 
Hashed Brown Potatoes. 
Baked Beans 
Harvard Beets 
French Fries 
Jello & Fruit Cocktail 
Spice Cake & Cherry Pie 


Wednesday 

Chicken Corn Soup 

Pork & Sauerkraut 

Frankfurt & Sauerkraut 

Mashed Potatoes 

Succotash 

Baker Apple w/Raisin Sauce 

Apricots White Cake Raspberry Pie 
Thursday 

Roast Beef 

Mashed Potatoes w/gravy 

Baked Noodles & Tuna w/mushrooms 

Deviled Eggs 

Corn 

Apple Sauce Apricots Spice Cake 
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Friday 
Ham w/String Beans 
Potato Salad 
Old Fashioned Hash 
French Fries 
Baked Limas 
Pickles 


Jello w/Peaches Spice Cake 


Recipes 
Old Fashioned Hash 


6 cups roast meat 

2 cups mashed potatoes 

2 onions 

3 teaspoons salt 

3 cups milk 

1 cup bread crumbs 

Grind meat and onion in food chop- 
per. Add mashed potatoes, salt and 
milk, mix well. Place in casserole and 
sprinkle crumbs over top. Bake 60 
minutes. 


Baked Apples With Raisin Sauce 


15 large red baking apples 

4 tablespoons of butter 

12 tablespons sugar 

3 teaspoons cinnamon 

1 cup water 

114 cup corn syrup 

3 cups raisins 

Wash and pare apples 14 of the way 
down from the stem end. Remove 
cores, leaving apples whole. Place ap- 
ples in a flat baking dish, pared end 
up. In the center of each apple, fill 
with raisins, and put 1 teaspoon of 
butter and 1 tablespoon of sugar and 
cinnamon mixture. Combine water 
and syrup and pour over apples. 
Bake slowly for two hours and baste 
occasionally to keep juicy and to 
glaze. 


Grouse Salad 


6 cups diced cooked grouse 
3 cups celery 
small onion 
6 hard boiled eggs 
5 sweet pickles 
2 teaspoons salt 
4 teaspoon pepper 
14 cups Mayonnaise 
1 cup cream 


Cut the cooked grouse in 14-inch 
pieces. Chop celery, onion, pickles 
and add to grouse. Chop egg coarse 
and add to mixture. Add cream to 
mayonnaise; when smooth, mix with 
grouse. 


Potato Salad 


Dressing for one quart of cooked 
potatoes 

34 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon corn starch 

1 egg 

1 cup vinegar 

1 tablespoon mustard 

Boil the above mentioned ingredients 
for four minutes. Add to 1 quart of 
cooked potatoes. Add 4 cup carrots 
cooked. Add 1 cup of diced celery. 
Add | onion. Add 4 hardboiled eggs. 
Add \% lb. fried bacon. Mix and 
serve. 





19th North American Wildlife 
Conference to Meet in Chicago 


The 19th North American Wild- 
life Conference will convene in 
Chicago, Illinois, on March 8, 9, and 
10, 1954, it was announced today by 
the Wildlife Management Institute, 
sponsor of this large annual inter- 
national conservation meeting. All 
meetings. next year will be held in 
Chicagd’s Palmer House. 

The Palmer House has nearly per- 
fect facilities to accommodate a meet- 
ing of this kind. The Institute has 
been assured that an adequate num- 
ber of guest rooms will be available 
for all persons who would attend the 
Conference. 

The North American Wildlife 
Conference is the largest interna- 
tional meeting of its kind devoted 
to the improved management and 
restoration of renewable natural re- 
sources. It is held each year in one 
of the major American cities and is 
attended by administrators of natural 
resources, biologists, and sportsmen 
from all parts of North America. 
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Ct Baus 


By Tom Forbes 


HE Christmas season will see the 

usual display of archery equip- 
ment in the toy stores. Children’s 
sets made to sell at a price will be 
prominently displayed along with 
pearl handled six shooters for youth- 
ful cowboys and death ray guns for 
small fry spacemen. While the guns 
are harmless and may be classed as 
toys, the cheaply constructed bows 
and arrows are not toys or imitations 
but weapons capable of inflicting 
serious injuries. A thoughtful parent 
will weigh the danger inherent in 
equipping a child, engaged in a make 
believe game of cowboys and Indians, 
with such a weapon. Bows must be 
classified in the same category as 
firearms. Children should be in- 
structed in their use. by qualified per- 
sonnel and the bow should be shot 
only under the immediate supervision 
of adults. There is a world of differ- 
ence between presenting a child with 
a bow and arrow to engage in a game 
of cowboy and Indians in the yard 
and attending an organized class in 
archery where safety is stressed and 
small fry are taught how to shoot. 


It is indeed fortunate for small 
cowboys that shooting a bow is an 
acquired and not an instinctive art. 
The average youngster cannot master 
the art of shooting a bow through 
self-instruction and quickly loses in- 
terest in the weapon when he or she 
is unable to send the arrow to the 
chosen mark. 


Many adults are still under the 
impression gained in their childhood 
days that the bow is not an accurate 
weapon. On the contrary, in the 
hands of an experienced archer the 
bow is not only a deadly weapon 
but accurate to a surprising degree. 





It is not difficult for the average bow- 
man to place six consecutive arrows 
inside a ten inch diameter circle from 
a distance of twenty yards, and 


experienced archer frequently re- 
peats that performance at forty 
yards. 


Archey is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity as a form of outdoor entertain- 
ment in which the entire family can 
and does participate. In suburban 
residential sections it is not an un- 
common sight to see an archery tar- 
get sitting on a wooden tripod on 
the lawn and in many communities 
newly formed archery clubs have 
their own ranges. Archery is one of 
the many attractions offered by the 
local sportsmen’s organization. 

Archey need not be an expensive 
sport. For ages to eight years a com- 
plete set consisting of a four-foot 
bow, four eighteen-inch arrows, a 
cardboard quiver and a full color 
sixteen-inch diameter circular paper 
target may be purchased for approxi- 
mately three dollars and fifty cents. 
Frequently a booklet on “How to 
Shoot” accompanies the set. 


If the men of the family have evi- 
denced an interest in the special 
archery deer season which _ occurs 
during the month of October, The 
Ben Pearson Company offers a set 
aptly called “The Deerslayer.” This 
set which sells for approximately 
fourteen dollars in the sporting goods 
stores lacks only a quiver to provide 
the essentials necessary for the hunt. 
A five and one-half foot hickory bow 
pulling from forty to fifty pounds, 
three broadhead arrows, and_ three 
small game arrows are included in 
the set. The latter can be used for 
target practice. All arrows are twen- 
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ty-six inches in length and come 
equipped with plastic nocks which 
can be replaced. A leather arm-guard 
and finger-tab complete the equip- 
ment. An _ illustrated booklet ‘“Ar- 
chery Made Easy” is included with 
the set. 


From eight to ten dollars will pur- 
chase comparable equipment for tar- 
get shooting. In the case of begin- 
ners a wise precaution is to seek the 
advise of an archer friend before 
purchasing your first bow. Help in 
the selection of appropriate and reas- 
onably priced equipment will do 
much to insure that you will enjoy 
archery. 

Too frequently the novice insists 
on purchasing a bow with a draw- 
ing weight far in excess of that which 
he can draw without undue strain. 
Such a bow is a handicap in learn- 
ing to shoot and the strain of bring- 
ing the bow to full draw (which is 


the correct shooting position for all 
shots) will quickly discourage the be- 
ginner. Since archery is not a test ol 
strength, it does not follow that pos- 
session of a bow with a drawing 
weight of fifty or sixty pounds is the 
measure of a_ person’s skill as an 
archer. Deer are killed in Pennsylva- 
nia with bows drawing not over 
thirty-five pounds. The true measure 
of an archer is his ability to hit a 
mark. To do that takes practice and 
plenty of it. With a light weight bow 
practice is fun. With the fifty and 
sixty pound job it becomes pure 
drudgery if any real attempt is made 
by the archer to learn a proper shoot- 
ing technique. 


If you are considering the purchase 
of archery equipment as a Christmas 
present for a member or members 
of your family who havé shown a 
desire to participate in the sport and 
none of your friends are archers, you 


Most sporting goods stores now carry a wide variety of archery equipment and bow hunt 
ing accessories, Salesmen will be glad to explain features of each item and usually can give 


good advice on gift suggestions. 
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may be able to rely on the advice 
of the salesman in your local sport- 
ing goods store if the salesman is a 
devotee of archery. Remember that 
accuracy cannot be had by the simple 
expedient of purchasing the most ex- 
pensive equipment. The moderate 
priced equipment mentioned earlier 
in this column will give just as good 
results for the beginner as the fifty 
dollar custom made bow. 

Bows having a drawing weight 
from fifteen to twenty pounds are 
suitable for the weaker sex and men 
of the family will be wise if they 
select bows drawing for teen-agers 
twenty pounds and adults twenty-five 
pounds. With bows of this weight it 
is a pleasure to learn to shoot. 

Extra practice arrows with plastic 
nocks which are replacible and metal 
points may be purchased in twenty- 
four, twenty-six, and twenty-eight- 
inch lengths for approximately thirty 
cents each. Take time to inspect each 
of these arrows to see that it has no 
disqualifying imperfections. Discard 
any on which the fletching is loose, 
that is, the feathers are not glued 
firmly to the shaft. To check for 
straightness sight along the shaft and 
revolve it slowly. Discard any shafts 
which have short abrupt bends. 
These cannot be straightened and 
consequently will not shoot accu- 
rately. A long gradual bend in a shaft 
can generally be straightened by 
bending the shaft carefully over the 
heel of the hand while holding it 
by the point and nock ends. Exam- 
ine the nocks carefully to insure that 
they are in line with the shaft and 
that they do not have any rough 
projections in the slot which would 
fray the bow spring. 

If you have archers in your family 
the possibilities for Christmas pre- 
sents which will make the recipient 
happy are endless. The element of 
surprise should be waived and the 
archer frankly approached and re- 





quested to choose the particular 
article desired as a Christmas pres. 
ent. Allow a couple of months for 
custom made equipment which is 
generally ordered special from the 
manufacturer. Of course if you con- 
sider the surprise element of the 
most importance at Christmas time 
you can always give him a tie but 
I’ll wager he will be a lot better sat- 
isfied if you will permit him to ad- 
vise you on his Christmas present. 
Custom-made arrows sell from twen- 
ty-two to twenty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents a dozen. No archer, in his 
own opinion, ever really has enough 
arrows. A fletching tool makes a nice 
present. He will quickly explain its 
use to you and how nice it would be 
to own one. 


Shoulder quivers are picturesque 
and if you are going to ride with 
the plains Indians on a buffalo hunt 
they are a necessity. But in Penn’s 
Woods where there is plenty of un- 
dergrowth they are excellent brush 
catchers. Bear Archery Company 
manufactures the Bow Quiver. It 
holds three arrows and is attached 
to the bow by means of a thumb 
screw in a threaded brass bushing 
which can be permanently installed 
in the bow handle. The quiver can 
then be easily attached or removed as 
desired. Since the bushing is set in 
the handle it does not weaken the 
bow. The Bow Quiver sells for ap- 
proximately eight dollars and seven- 
ty-five cents. Since the archer has to 
guide the bow carefully when walk- 
ing through the brush it is quite a 
boon not to have the additional 
worry of protecting the arrows which 
protrude from a shoulder quiver. 


Beginner or expert, archery equip- 
ment makes excellent Christmas pres- 
ents and provides the means for all 
members of the family to enjoy a year 
round sport. 


. The End 


a an 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


NE of the genuine refinements 

in the great art of handling 
feathered game is steadiness to wing 
and shot, and the dog so trained is 
truly a post graduate in the field. 
This field trial requirement of bird 
dog performance is more often 
neglected than any other phase of 
training because it is not absolutely 
essential for bagging game. 

Of all the tasks the dog is required 
to perform, steadiness to wing and 
shot is by far the easiest to teach and 
the most difficult to maintain. The 
main reason for the mere simplicity 
of the teaching lies in the fact that 
a dog cannot be taught steadiness 


until he has proven himself to be a 
staunch and reliable pointer. Once 
his dependability on- point has been 
established, and not before, steadi- 
ness to wing and shot is the next step 
in his progress. Just as it is a tend- 
ency in a young dog to flush and 
chase every game bird he finds, the 
trained pointing dog possesses the 
same strong desire to go after the 
birds flushed by the hunter. He feels 
certain that if he breaks fast, attains 
speed, and goes far enough, he will 
be in the exact locality when the 
birds alight. This is only sound rea- 
soning of an intelligent animal, and 
it is the duty of the trainer to teach 
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him it cannot be done, and at the 
same time share with him an added 
glory of task well performed. It is 
an exciting time in the life of both 
gunner and dog when birds are 
found and properly handled. In this 
tense moment when the birds leave 
the ground and one or more are 
downed by the guns, it is the incli- 
nation of many hunters to rush madly 
toward the fallen game, which for 
the moment has become more impor- 
tant than the dog. Thus the dog joins 
into the confusion, and one of the 
well mannered fine arts of hunting is 
destroyed. 

The correct method, of course, 
would be to work calmly up behind 
the pointing dog, speak softly and 
encouragingly to him, flush this 
game, select a possible target, care- 
fully aim and shoot cleanly, then 
stand in your tracks, mark your 
game, and after the smoke _ has 
cleared, order the dog to break and 
seek dead. In this calm easy manner, 
cleaner kills are made, and the dog 
is made to feel he plays an important 
role in the entire hunting drama. 

To teach the canine companion to 
be steady to wing and shot, first, be 
sure he is positive at pointing, then 
while he is on game attach a long, 
strong lead to his collar. Wrap the 
other end firmly around your hand 
or waist so that it cannot possibly 
slip. Walk in and flush the birds, 
and when they take wing, brace your- 
self because the dog will tear out 
after them at full speed. Just before 
he reaches the end of the lead, com- 
mand him to “Whoa.” He will be too 
intent on catching a bird to heed 
your call, but you will be using a 
signal which he will remember in the 
next second. After you have yelled, 





“Whoa” he will have reached the end 
of the lead and if you have estab- 
lished a strong foothold, he will get 
the shock of his life when he somer- 
saults clear over on his back. This 
will clearly show him he is not to go 
after flushed game. Once will not be 
enough to teach him this important 
lesson; however, if it is repeated a 
few times you will be surprised how 
quickly he learns. Be sure to com- 
pliment him when he performs cor- 
rectly. Affection goes a long way with 
the pupil. 

After he has responded successfully 
to treatment, it is good insurance to 
snap the cord to his collar simply as 
a safety measure. He will remember 
that the cord is the instrument that 
checks him, and will respect your 
command. The finished performer is 
well worth the effort required to 
show him how you want the job 
done. 


A well trained dog should hold on 
point, stand erectly with head and 
tail high after the birds have flown 
and until you command him to 
move. This is required of dogs in 
held trials, and should be required 
of all hunting dogs. Some dogs are 
trained to drop when game flies, but 
this method has too many flaws to 
take time to enumerate them. 


When your dog learns to point, 
the chances are good that he will 
point game until his last day afield, 
and if he retrieves, that qualification 
will stay with him unless something 
unusual happens to prevent it, but 
steadiness to wing and shot is an ac- 
complished feat which will have to 
be constantly maintained throughout 
his hunting career. You must be 
careful in hunting him with other 
dogs that do not hold to shot. This 
is a real problem and should be 
handled with extreme care. It may 
seem unfair to hold your dog steady 
while his bracemate goes wildly in 
and if you are not careful your dog 
will be there with him. Many men 
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refuse to hunt their dogs with others 
who are not steady to shot, and if 
more good men would follow the 
example, you would see more per- 
fectly finished gun dogs in the field. 

The excuse a hunter usually gives 
when his dog is unsteady is that he 
believes a dog should move in as 
quickly as possible when game is 
down in order that cripples may be 
caught before they get away. How- 
ever, if a dog is worth his training 
and possesses a good nose, he will be 
able to find crippled game just as 
well even if a few seconds have 
elapsed between the gun fire and 


the command to seek dead. 

Many dogs will remain steady at 
flush and shot if no game falls to the 
gun, but will go forward before the 
command to move when they see a 
bird drop, but the superlative gun 
dog will not move a muscle even if 
game is killed and falls fluttering in 
his sight, until he is ordered to re. 
trieve. When your dog resists the 
temptation to follow flying game un- 
til commanded to do so, it is an 
exemplification of fine breeding, 
sound development, correct training, 
and beautiful manners. 

The End 





If You Lose Your Body, 
Keep Your Head 


With another deer season just 
around the corner, state game protec- 
tors and forest rangers are probably 
laying in extra supplies of sole- 
leather against the many miles of ad- 
ditional tramping which they must 
take to find and rescue inexperienced 
Nimrods who are not so woods-wise 
as they should be. 

“A factor most important to the 
safety of every deer hunter is the 
ability to orient himself in the big 
woods or find his way around in 
Strange territory without becoming 
lost or losing his location,” says 
Henry P. Davis, public relations di- 
vision, Remington Arms Company, 
Inc. 

“If you do happen to get lost, the 
first thing you MUST do is keep your 
head. Sit down and make up your 
mind that there is nothing to get 
panicky about. Take stock of the 
situation and try to assemble in your 
own mind all your moves prior to 
getting lost. Remember that you can- 
not be far from your starting point 
or civilization. If the day is draw- 
ing to a close, it is best to start prep- 
arations for a night in the woods, 


rather than run the risk of becoming 
terrorized by wandering around in 
the darkness. First, find a naturally 
sheltered spot; a rock ledge, an over- 
hanging boulder, a large downed log 
or a heavily foliaged evergreen tree. 

“Headquarters established, you'd 
better lay in a supply of wood for 
the night. Dead under-branches of 
conifers make the best material for 
starting a fire, which should be built 
against some sort of reflector—a big 
rock, log or bank. With enough wood 
to last through the night readily at 
hand, you might begin to fire signal 
shots to aid possible searchers. The 
usual signal is three shots, with an 
interval of ten to fifteen seconds be- 
tween each. These should be given 
about every half-hour or so. It’s a 
big temptation to shoot oftener, espe- 
cially if you’re not answered im- 
mediately. But stifle that urge and 
conserve your ammunition. Deer 
hunters don’t generally burden them- 
selves with much ammunition any- 
way. Besides a lot of shooting is un- 
necessary. It takes a searching party 
quite a while to get out of earshot of 
a rifle report. The main thing is to 
STAY PUT! Don’t go wandering 
around. Remain in one place and 
you'll be ‘found’ much easier and 
quicker. 
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By Larry Kopp 


HILE December is _ generally 

an ideal month for muskrat 
trapping, seasonal weather makes dry 
land trapping a great deal more diff- 
cult. The comparatively fair weather 
during the two preceding months 
now gives way to unpredictable 
changes. It can snow one day, sleet 
the next, rain on the third, and be 
sunny the fourth day. 

An energetic fox trapper who is 
on the proverbial ball knows that 
there is a decided difference in tem- 
perature between open fields and 
woods. No doubt you have already 
had the experience of walking across 
a barren field on a particularly cold 
day, then entering a woods and being 
pleasantly surprised at the sudden 
rise in temperature. 

Foxes, too, are aware of this 
change in temperature. But that is 
not the only thing which beckons 
them to spend most of their time 
there. Mr. Fox knows that the open 
fields which he hunted during the 
Fall are now frozen solid, making 
them barren grounds for a meal of 
mice or other small mammals. In the 
woods, however, the temperature is 
higher, the ground covered with a 
thick, warm layer of leaves, and the 
fox food supply much more plenti- 
ful. 


For these reasons a fox trapper 
would do well to move at least some 
field sets in to the woods. Some very 
good sets can be made under ever- 
green trees where the ground is not 
usually frozen solid. Here the dirt 
hole set is used, made no differently 
than if you were constructing it in 
an open field. Rotten stumps also 


a 





provide excellent sites for these sets, 
with the added advantage that these 
stumps seldom freeze so solid that 
the trap fails to function. Some trap- 
pers make good use of peat moss for 
trap covering material at such sets. 

I have also found that a dirt hole 
set made at the base of a stump about 
one foot high serves as a combina- 
tion bait and scent post set. The bait 
hole is dug as near the stump as 
possible and if it can be dug under 
the stump, so much the better. The 
main purpose is to have your trap no 
more than about eight inches away 
from the stump. This set is particu- 
larly useful as the mating season ap- 
proaches. Any passing fox, or one 
attracted to the set by the bait and 
scent, will be inclined to urinate on 
the side of such a stump. Often you 
will catch a fox by the hind leg. 

Other factors should be taken into 
consideration during this time of 
year. Most fox trappers agree that 
after using one particular kind of 
scent for a long period, foxes have 
the habit of losing interest in it. So 
when you suddenly find your catch 
dropping off, don’t be mislead and 
think you have caught them all. It 
is often a good idea to switch over 
to another kind of scent which will 
again renew the fox’s interest and 
curiosity. 

Muskrats are perhaps uppermost 
in the minds of most December trap- 
pers. And one interesting aspect in 
muskrat trapping is that with ideal 
conditions, most trappers catch. the 
bulk of the season’s take during the 
first few nights of the season. After 
this first fling, the remainder are 
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Grove City 
portgmen’s Club. 
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This outstanding display was made by the Grove City Sportsmen’s Club during the 1952 
National Wildlife Week. Such exhibits are excellent means of arousing public interest in 
Wildlife conservation. The Grove City groups also passed out an information leaflet to 
visitors which was designed to improve landowner-sportsmen relations. 


caught by taking one here and there 
with plenty of unsuccessful days. 

One reason is that the muskrats 
which are not caught during the 
first night or two become alarmed 
and shy as a result of all the human 
activity. These rats tend to avoitl 
their regular travel routes. Instead 
the muskrats will come out to feed 
at unpredictable places and with no 
regularity. 

High water at the beginning of the 
season has the same influence. When 
the water rises to the banks or above 
them, muskrat paths are obliterated 
and covered by debris. Feed beds 
change, mud banks appear where 
there had been gravel beds a few 
days before. New paths and feed beds 
are formed, making the trapper’s job 
much more difficult. 


To overcome these situations, a 
trapper must keep on changing the 
location of his traps almost daily. 
Traps are moved from place to place 
as fresh muskrat signs appear. I have 
found that sets made along riffles 
where a muskrat cannot swim up- 
stream are dependable standbys. 
Here muskrats are forced to the side 
of the stream and sets should be 
made by placing a rock in the stream 
along the edge so as to form a nar- 
row passageway. A flat stone is then 
placed under water in this small 
passageway, on which the trap is set. 
Muskrats have a habit of running or 
swimming through such narrow 
passageways. These, then, are sets 
which need not be moved to another 


location. 
... Lhe End 








By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


ITTLE Ik-a-moo, Sioux Indian 

for Bobcat, was a vicious little 
cuss when she was brought into Fort 
Yates, South Dakota, about ten 
months ago by an Indian lad from 
the reservation. She was only a kitten 
then, one of two captured by the in- 
trepid youngster. 

But Ik-a-moo has changed a lot 
since that fateful day. From a spit- 
ting, snarling bundle of fur she has 
become a beautiful, sleek creature 
with tolerant manners and a rollick- 
ing humor. 

Ik-a-moo was tamed, and so far as 
I know she is the only bobcat ever 
to be won over so. completely by 
human kindness. 

The persons responsible for this 
amazing transformation from the 
wildest of beasts to the gentlest of 
playmates, are Marvin and Winona 
Hepler of West Reading, Pennsyl- 


vania. Both were adopted by the 
Sioux Indians as members of their 
tribe at Fort Yates, South Dakota, 
two years ago. Mrs. Hepler’s adopted 


name is “Winona” and Hep’s is 
“Running Antelope,” and they are 
real honest-to-goodness folks who 
don’t lay any special claim to the 
fame or credit they deserve for ac- 
complishing the astounding feat of 
taming and house-breaking a wildcat. 

Victoria, their daughter, or “Vicki” 
as she is nicknamed, can do more 
with the animal than any other mem- 
ber of the family. I have seen her 
pick it up by the fore-paws and swing 
it around as you would a child with- 
out the least remonstrance on Ik-a- 
moo’s part. For that matter, on the 
numerous occasions that I have been 
a guest of the Hepler’s, I saw the 
cat unsheath its claws only once— 
that was when Mrs. Hepler drew a 
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One of the few wildcats ever to be tamed 
so completely, Ik-a-Moo is shown here with 
Vicki Heppler, of West Reading. 


rag across the floor and the animal 
could not hold it with its paws. 
On the whole Ik-a-moo_ behaves 


very well, although she does do the q 
most unpredictable things. I'll never © 


forget the time she leaped on the 
back of a neighbor’s wife. Dr. Ear] 
Poole, Director of the Reading Pub. 
lic Museum, and his wife live just 
across the street from  Ik-a-moo’'s 
foster parents, and on one occasion 
both of them were holding flood 
lights for me while I was taking pic- 
tures. The cat was crouched beside 
Mrs. Poole’s chair, eyes intent on a 
ball which Mrs. Hepler was about to 
throw into the air. Suddenly, without 
any warning, “Iky” sprang up on 
all four legs like a coiled spring just 
released and came to rest on Mrs, 
Poole’s ‘shoulders. I well remember 
the look of surprise on her face and 
I hope she will forgive me for laugh- 
ing when I think of it. Fortunately 
the cat’s position was not too secure 
and it almost immediately bounded 
to the floor. 

On another occasion, while the 
family was at dinner, they heard the 
most alarming yells coming from the 
bathroom. Up the steps they hur- 
ried to find that Iky had jumped in 
the tub with their youngest daughter. 
Want to baby-sit for the Heplers? 


The End. 





overs from that wild duck banquet. 


spoons finely chopped celery, 2 


DUCK A LA CREOLE 
Many duck hunters have a habit of eating only the breast of the wild 
duck, the rest of the piece de resistance going into the garbage pail. This is 7 
a rank waste of excellent meat which could, with a bit of doing, be dished 
up into a delectable meal. ‘““Duck a la Creole” is a dish which will tickle the 
palate of the most discriminating gourmet and will take care of the left- 


Here is how it is made: Take 2 tablespoons butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 2 
tablespoons finely chopped ham, 2 tablespoons finely chopped onion, 2 table- 
tablespoons finely chopped sweet pepper, 2 
tablespoons finely chopped parsley, 1 cup consomme, 2 cups cold roast duck 
cut into cubes. Melt butter and mix with flour. Stir in ham, onions, celery, 
sweet pepper and parsley. Season with salt, pepper and paprika and stir for 
two minutes. Add consomme, a clove and a little mace, then simmer one 
hour. Strain and stir into mixture the cold roast duck. Cook just long enough 
to heat thoroughly. Serve on: hominy, mush, rice or toast. 
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Save it for your 
VEUNGS M1) Caio 


What's your definition of a successful hunt? 
A few Pennsylvania hunters feel that no hunt is 
successful unless the bag limit is filled. Year after 
year, these “meat hunters” are not satisfied until they 
have killed the maximum legal amount of wild birds 
or animals. 

Other nimrods are thoroughly satisfied if they have 
taken some game and left no cripples in the woods 
or fields. They measure hunting success in terms of 
shooting chances, hit or miss. 

The great majority of Keystone State hunters—the 
true sportsmen—are satisfied if they have had a good 
time on the hunt, whether or not their game bags are 
full when it is all over. They enjoy the hearty com- 
panionship of others who value the outdoors and the 
wholesome, healthful recreation it affords. They en- 
joy the stories of the ‘“‘ones that got away” more than 
the gory tales of game slaughter by men who had all 
the advantage and never gave their quarry a sporting 
chance. 

So, here’s wishing you a successful hunt—safe shoot- 
ing; a restful, healthy vacation out-of-doors; and 
pleasant memories of real friends and good times. 
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SHOOT FOR A CLEAN KILL! 


A deer is a difficult target. Be sure it is a deer and that no human is in your line 


of fire BEFORE you shoot! Then take careful aim. A hit in the heart or lungs will 


produce a quick kill and a well-placed neck or spine shot will stop a deer in its tracks. 
Note that the heart lies low in the chest cavity. 
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DON’T LOSE A WOUNDED DEER! 


Unless you are sure the deer is down to stay, wait a short time before you follow. 
The longer you can wait, the better—but since many favorite deer hunting grounds 
in Pennsylvania are heavily hunted, it may be advisable to trail your deer closely. A 
seriously wounded deer may lie down in the first good cover and offer another shot. 
The important thing is to make every possible effort to secure any deer which you wound. 
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CHUCK ROAST 


















L£O0/N CHOP OR FOAST KUMP ROAST 
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SLICES 


NECK POT ROAST 
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SHOULDER ROAST 
SPARE KIBS FLANK 


SHANK — 


The quality of venison is improved by removing skin and cooling body 
as soon as possible. 

Venison has always been a favorite with hunters and epicures. It resembles 
beef and mutton in texture, color and general characteristics although the 
flavor is more distinctive. Almost all of a deer carcass can be used, parti- 
cularly since the deep-freeze method at home or in a locker plants solves so 
many problems of preserving the meat for future use. However, venison 
should NEVER be frozen immediately after the deer is killed. After skinning 
out, it should be hung in an “aging room” at a locker plant or “aged” in the 
family refrigerator (not in freezing compartment) for a week to 10 days. 
Lawfully taken venison may be retained until July Ist of the year following 
the close of the season. 


If you don’t feel qualified to butcher a deer, seek the advice of a qualified 
meat-cutter. And SAVE THAT HIDE! Deer hides make highly coveted 
gloves and jackets so, even though you may not want buckskin for yoursélf, 
sell or give the hide to a tannery or local taxidermist. Deerskins may be sold 
if they are disposed of by the original owner within 90 days after the close 
of the hunting season. 
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Spiced Venison Roast 
2 Ibs. venison roast 
1 bottle Coca-Cola or cup of water 
2 stalks celery with leaves 
Several pieces of suet 
1 teaspoon cayenne pepper 
I small onion sliced thickly 
salt to taste 


/ Place roast in self-basting roaster (thaw 
if frozen). Rub salt and pepper into meat 
and place slices of onion directly on top of 
roast. Now place a piece of suet over each 
slice of onion and pin both to meat with 
toothpicks. Place stalks of celery over top of 
roast and pour bottle of Coca-Cola or cup 
of water over all. Cover and cook for 2 to 
4 hours in 350 degree oven. Do not remove 
cover at any time. Drippings make delicious 
gravy. 


Venison Barbecue 


Sear 3 pounds of venison steaks or chops 
in frying pan with slices of salt pork. Mix 
following ingredients in saucepan: 

1 cup catsup 

1 tablespoon salt 

3 slices lemon 

1 onion sliced thin 

1/3 cup beefsteak sauce 

1 tablespoons -chili powder (if you like 

thot sauce) 

Bring mixture to boil; stir to avoid burn. 
ing. Cover venison with sauce and roast in 
350 degree oven for 114 to 2 hours. Turn 
occasionally. 


Broiled Venison Steak 

Cut steaks 114 inches thick. Brush with 
cooking oil and place in broiler. Turn 
every half minute several times to prevent 
escape of juices and thereafter occasionally 
until meat is well done on both sides. Ten 
minutes or less should be long enough to 
cook a steak of this thickness unless it is 
preferred well done. Place steak on platter 
and spread with a butter sauce made by 
combining 14-cup butter, 14-teaspoon salt, 
l4-teaspoon pepper, 1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley, and 114-teaspoons lemon juice, 
Cream _ together. 





Venison Pot Roast 
3-4 pounds venison 

5 whole carrots 

5 whole potatoes 


5 whole onions 


Dredge meat with flour, salt and pepper, 
and brown in fat. Braise meat for 2 to 3 
hours over a very low heat. When meat is 
tender, add vegetables and cook until they 
are done. Make gravy of liquid in the pan. 


Venison stew is similar in preparation 
to pot roast. For stew, cut the meat into 
inch-size pieces, dredge the same as for 
pot roast and treat the same, When meat 
is done, add your own combination of 
vegetables, cover with water, and cook. 


Excellent sausage can be made from 
the neck and other pieces of meat not 
suitable for other use. Cut venison in 
squares and put through meat grinder with 
an equal part of fresh fat pork, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg and a little sage. 


= 


Venison Swiss Steak 
(Tough steaks) 





114 pounds round steak 

3 large onions 

1 medium stalk celery 

1 cup tomatoes 

2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce, 
salt and pepper 


Dredge steak 114 inches thick with flour 
and season with salt and pepper; then 
brown in fat. When brown on both sides, 
add other ingredients, cover tightly and 
cook in medium oven (350 degrees) or over 
low flame on top of stove until tender 
(about 114 hours). Remove meat to plat- 
ter and make a gravy from pan drippings. 


Fried Venison Steak 

When frying venison steaks, remember 
that venison, like beef, contains little fat. 
Therefore, it should be prepared like good 
T-bone beefsteaks. Have the frying pan 
smoking hot, fry quickly, and serve sizzling 
hot. Do not salt until served. Slow frying, 
as used with pork chops, RUINS good 
venison steaks. 
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FOREWORD 


As an everlasting tribute to their long and faithful service 
we, the members of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
approved at our January 1952 meeting the establishment of 
a Twenty-five Year Club for those employes entitled to this 


highly merited recognition. 


A gold lapel emblem signifying membership in this hon- 
orary society also was authorized, and those who will -wear 
this coveted award for the first time are hereinafter portrayed 


along with their splendid service records. 


These tokens do not adequately convey our grateful ap- 
preciation for the fine job they have done through the years, 
nor can we find words to express our thanks or our affection. 
All we can do is hope that as each individual mellows with 
time he or she will enjoy a richer and happier memory for 
having helped contribute to a great and worthy cause—our 


wildlife heritage. 


John C. Herman, Vice and Acting President 


Ross L. Leffler Harold Moltz 
Col. Nicholas Biddle B. K. Williams 
G. I. Phillips Joseph P. Willson 
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ISAAC C. BAUMGARDNER wi 
Superintendent of Game Farm Assi 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania Can 
State Service 28 years Stat 
Served respectively as a Game Refuge Keeper, Traveling Game Serv 
Protector and Game Protector from August 1, 1924 until March Divi 
11, 1945 when he was promoted to his present position. _ 

1S 





CARL B. BENSON 


District Game Protector 
Tionesta, Pennsylvania 
State Service 33 years 


Served as a Game Protector from December 8, 1919 to the present 
time. 





LEO E. BUSHMAN D: 


District Game Protector Di 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania “* 
. ta 


State Service 33 years 


Served as a Game Protector from February 14, 1920 to the present “- 
: e 
time. 
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WILBUR M. CRAMER 


Assistant to Executive Director 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
State Service 38 years 


Game Served in numerous clerical positions and as Office Manager, Field 


Larch Division Supervisor and Superintendent of the Conservation School 
from October 30, 1914 to June 1, 1949 when he was promoted to 
his present position. 





HAYES T. ENGLERT 


Assistant Chief, Wildlife Protection Division 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 30 years 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper, Game Protector and Field Division 
Supervisor from October 15, 1922 until he was promoted to his 
present position on July 1, 1949. 





DAVID H. FRANKLIN 


District Game Protector 
McConnellsburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 29 years 


esent Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from November 1, 1923 until 
he was promoted to his present position on January 1, 1939. 
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THOS. D. FRYE LES 
Executive Director Dist 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania Broc 
State Service 34 years State 


Served in his present capacity since September 1, 1948. Prior state Serv 
service included numerous positions in the Auditor General’s De- he ¥ 
partment, Office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, Depart. Serv 
ment of Highways, and Secretary of the Liquor Control Board from = Apt! 
January 1, 1915 to August 31, 1948, excepting 1935-1939. 





JAY C. GILFORD 


Director, Bureau of Wildlife Conservation 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 29 years 


Served as Assistant Game Protector, Traveling Game Protector and 
Field Division Supervisor from March 1, 1924 until January 16, 
1948 when he was promoted to his present position. 

Deputy Game Protector from September 5, 1923 to February 28, 
1924. 





HUGH H. GRONINGER 


Assistant Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section Suj 
Wildlife Protection Division Wi 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Mt 


State Service 33 years 


Served respectively as a Game Protector, Assistant Chief and Chief Ser 
of the one-time Bureau of Vermin Control from November 1, 1919 Gai 
to September 16, 1949 when he was promoted to his present posi- — unt 
tion. 
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LESTER J. HANEY 


District Game Protector 
Brookville, Pennsylvania 
State Service 25 years 





state Served as an Assistant Game Protector from June 16, 1928 until 
De- he was promoted to his present position on February 16, 1931. 
part. Served as Deputy Game Protector and part-time employe from 
from April 1, 1925 to June 16, 1928. 





ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


Director, Administration Bureau 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 29 years 


Served respectively as an Assistant Game Protector, Game Protector, 
Field Division Supervisor, and Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Wildlife Protection from July 10, 1925 until June 1, 1949 when he 
was promoted to his present position. 

Deputy Game Protector and part-time employe from November 
11, 1914 to July 9, 1925. 





, ROBERT E. LATIMER 


Supervisor, Waterfowl Coordinator 
Wildlife Conservation Bureau 
Muncy, Pennsylvania 

' State Service 27 years 


‘thief Served as an Assistant Game Protector, Traveling Game Protector, 
1919 Game Protector, and Field Division Supervisor from July 10, 1925 
posi- until June 1, 1950 when he was promoted to his present position. 
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ARTHUR G. LOGUE L. / 
Supervisor, Wildlife Conservation Hear 
Southcentral Division Lane 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania Har 
State Service 29 years State 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper, Assistant Game Protector, Pro. Serv 
tector, and General Operations Assistant from December 1, 1920 (Octo 
until September 1, 1949 when he was promoted to his present posi- the | 
tion. 

Leaves of absence from April 1, 1928 to August 31, 1928 and from 
September 1, 1929 to August 31, 1932. 





JOHN H. LOHMANN, JR. 


District Game Protector 
Milford, Pennsylvania 
State Service 28 years 


Served as a Game Protector from November 1, 1924 to the present 
time. 





LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. HA 
Chief, Division of Conservation Education Sup 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Wil 
State Service 30 years Har 
’ 

: ‘ ‘ ce , | Stat 
Served in numerous clerical capacities from August 1, 1922 until 

September 1, 1929 when he was promoted to the position he now Siey 
occupies. aad 


pror 
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L. A. MACKEY 


Head Land Draftsman, Engineering Unit 

Land Utilization Division 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

State Service 33 years 
Pro- Served in this capacity since he affiliated with the Commission on 
1920 October 21, 1924. Previous service included nearly five years with 
posi- the State Highway Department. 


from 





ROSS G. METZ 


District Game Protector 
Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 25 years 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from December 1, 1927 until 
January 1, 1939 when he was promoted to his present position. 





* HAROLD L. PLASTERER 


Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 

, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

State Service 29 years 


until 
now 


Served in several clerical positions and as a Trapping Instructor 
and Traveling Game Protector from January 1, 1924 until he was 
promoted to his present position on February 1, 1936. 
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W. C. SHAFFER ORR] 
Superintendent Ross Leffler School of Conservation Distric 
Brockway, Pennsylvania R. D. 
State Service 25 years State § 


Served in numerous field and office assignments, including Traveling Served 
Auditor, Deputy Executive Secretary and Chief, Division of Law 1, 1935 
Enforcement from January 1, 1931 until he was promoted to his 
present position on September 16, 1949. 

Served as a Deputy Game Protector and per diem employe from 
September 17, 1926 to December 31, 1930. 





MORRIS E. SHERMAN 


Supervisor, Wildlife Conservation 
Northcentral Division 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

State Service 37 years 


Served as a Game Protector from October 25, 1919 to August 1, 
1922 when he was promoted to his present position. 
Previously served four years with the Pennsylvania State Police. 





NELSON E. SLAYBAUGH CHA 
Chief, Division of Accounting and Service Chief 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania Mech: 
State Service 32 years State 


Served in various clerical and accounting positions from November Servec 
11, 1920 until June 16, 1929, when he was promoted to his present July 1 
position which also includes the duties of comptroller. 
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ORRIE SMITH 


District Game Protector 
R. D. #1, Amaranth, Pennsylvania 
State Service 25 years 


sling Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from October 1, 1927 to January 
Law 1, 1939 when he was promoted to his present position. 


» his 


from 





JOHN R. SPAHR 


District Game Protector 
R. D. # 2, Gardners, Pennsylvania 
State Service 32 years 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from March 3, 1921 to January 
1, 1939 when he was promoted to his present position. 





CHARLES C,. F. STAMBAUGH 


Chief Clerk, Wildlife Protection Division 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 29 years 


mber Served in numerous clerical capacities from January 16, 1924 until 
ssent July 17, 1950 when he was promoted to his present position. 
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VERNOR T. WARFEL CHA 





Superintendent of Game Farm 


= 
R. D. # 1, Schwenksville, Pennsylvania Seeri 
State Service 26 years State 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from December 1, 1926 to Servec 


Septer 
Invest 


December 17, 1931, when he was promoted to his present position, 
Deputy Game Protector and part-time employe from October 29, 
1920 to November 20, 1926. 


BRUCE P. YEAGER 


District Game Protector 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania 
State Service 28 years 


Served as a Game Protector from May 1, 1924 to the present time. 





W. C. ACHEY (retired) ‘JOE 


Former District Game Protector 


F 
Weatherly, Pennsylvania ais 
State Service 25 years State 


Served as a Game Protector from June 1, 1924 until he retired on = 


November 11, 1949. retire 
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CHARLES B. BAUM (retired) 


Former Special Investigator 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 32 years 


26 © Served as a Game Protector and Traveling Game Protector from 
ition, September 1, 1911 to June 30, 1930 when he was promoted Special 
t 20, Investigator. He retired May 21, 1943. 





‘JOHN W. FENTON (retired) 


Former Game Refuge Keeper 
Blain, Pennsylvania 
State Service 27 years 


ed on Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from October 1, 1911 until he 
retired on September 30, 1938. 








W. GARD CONKLIN (retired) 


Former Director, Administration Bureau 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
State Service 44 years 


Served as a Supervisor and Draftsman from April 4, 1920 to July 
1, 1922 when he was appointed Chief of the old Division of Game 
Refuges and Lands which position he held until September 1, 1946 
when he was promoted to the position of Director of Administra- 
tion. He retired August 1, 1949. 

Mr. Conklin had almost 15 years additional service with the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 
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SETH GORDON (retired) MR 
Former Executive Director 'Forn 
San Francisco, California Hari 
State Service 26 years State 
Served as a Game Protector and Administrative Clerk from August a 


1, 1913 until August 1, 1915 and as Assistant Secretary until August 
10, 1919, when he was appointed Acting Secretary and Chief Game 
Protector. On January 1, 1920 he was promoted to the position of 
Executive Secretary of the Commission and served in that capacity 
until July 15, 1926 when he left the service to become National 
Director of the Izaak Walton League. He returned as Executive 
Director of the Commission on January 1, 1936 and served in that 
capacity until he retired on October 16, 1948. 





ERNEST E. HUNSINGER (retired) 


Former District Game Protector 
Austin, Pennsylvania 
State Service 26 years 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from August 1, 1923 until he 
was promoted to the position of Game Protector on January 1, 1939. 
He retired because of ill health on August 31, 1949. 





R. E. KAUFFMAN (retired) ‘MII 
Former District Game Protector Forn 
Mattawanna, Pennsylvania Lock 
State Service 26 years State 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from November 1, 1919 t Serve 
January 1, 1939 when he was promoted to the position of Game J49U: 
Protector. 

He retired July 23, 1945. He r 
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MRS. ISABELLE A. McHUGH (retired) 


‘Former Principal Mail Clerk 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 28 years 





Served in several clerical Yi from October 15, 1918 to March 
21, 1947 when she retired. 
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THOMAS A. MOSIER (retired) 


Former District Game Protector 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 
State Service 31 years 


Served as Acting Game Protector from October 1, 1921 to February 
1, 1923 when he was promoted to the position of Game Protector. 
He retired July 17, 1951. 





‘MILES L. REEDER (retired) 


Former District Game Protector 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
State Service 32 years 


19 to Served as an Assistant Game Protector from October 21, 1919 until 
Game Jafuary 1, 1921 when he was promoted to the position of Game 
Protector. 
He retired December 31, 1951. 








EDWARD SHAW (retired) 


Former District Game Protector 
Leeper, Pennsylvania 
State Service 29 years 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from October 16, 1920 to 
September 1, 1933 when he was promoted to the position of Game 
Protector. 

He retired January 31, 1950 because of his health. 


JOHN J. SLAUTTERBACK (retired) 


Former Land Agent 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
State Service 26 years 


Served respectively as a Game Protector, Traveling Game Protector, 
Chief of the one-time Bureau of Vermin Control from June 1, 1915 
until he was promoted to the position of Executive Secretary of the 
Commission, January 1, 1929. He left the service June 30, 1931 for 
another position but returned on May 16, 1939 as a Game Land 
Technician and served in that capacity until he retired July 21, 1949. 


29 YEAR 








